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MODERATOR: Everett Colby, pres- 
ident of the newly formed Council 
for Moderation, which starts an 
acvertising campaign urging, not 
abstinence but caution, in drink- 
ing. Story on page 328. 


WHOA!: Not until October 3 will the 
dealers in 34 cities will see it. A coas 


piping BEAUTY: With chip-proof enamel (on 
: —s resin base), top of Pyralin deep dra 
a andi = fits even a narrow bathroom. 
air with Pyralin seat com ; 
set. Produced by Vogue Manufacturing ph, 


[— = 
| ANORSE MEAT PRODUCT | 


FOR CONTENTED CANINES: Chappel Bros., 
makers of ‘The original canned dog food,” redesign 
the can along modern lines, The old “Ken-L- 
Ration” label, above, still appears much reduced 
in size on the new label helow. 


cloth be lifted from the new Plymouth car. Then 12,000 


t-to-coast, hour-long broadcast will tell them production and 


sales plans. The public may listen in, too, and for them Amos ’n’ Andy, Lowell Thomas and other 


celebrities will provide diversion. 


Primarily, though, this is a business conference. ‘There isn’t any 


other way to talk to such a far-flung organization,’’ says Plymouth’s president, D. S. Eddins. 


“aut WHY 


DON’T THEY 
BUY OUR 


To this question, as every sales man- 
ager knows, there may be a single 
answer—there may be a dozen. 
But, fundamentally, it’s a matter of 
merchandising— of “clicking” at that 
crucial moment when the customer 
is buying. 


The dealer won't help you unless 
you help him. Unless your package 
helps him. Unless your displays 
help him. Unless your whole mer- 
chandising plan is worked out to 
give your product the push that 
really counts—the push across the 
counter. 


Perhaps you are facing the problem 
of a product that isn’t clicking as 


PRODUCT?*’ 


it should. If so, it is only logical 
that the American Can Company 
with its contacts throughout the 
package merchandise field could be 
of assistance. We see problems be- 
ing solved each day. We add con- 
tinuously to our store of knowledge 
of why products move, of how stag- 
nation has been solved in other 
cases. 


This experience, plus constant field 
study in retail stores, is available to 
you. Your problem may be an old 
one to us — it may involve extensive 
new study. Whichever it is, you will 
find here a willingness to work 


with you until the solution is found 


and applied. 


A call from you will find us ready 
to assist—with all the field data, 
experience and knowledge at our 
command. Just address our Sales 
Promotion Department. 


Why does American Can Com- 
pany concern itself with problems 
of retail merchandising? 
Our reasons are the same as yours. 
We cannot sell more packages than 
you sell for us—yow cannot sell 
more than people buy. The con- 

sumer is our common goal. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
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Here’s What This 
Concentrated Third of the 
Farm Income Is Being 
Spent for 


Automobiles 


These states own 30% of farm pas- 
senger cars; 28% of farm trucks. New 
car sales gaias 100% larger in these 
states than in other 40 in 1935. 


Packaged Foods 


Spendable cash income per farm is big 
enough to allow farmers to buy foods 
on quality rather than price now. 


Drugs—Cosmetics 


80% of farm women are cosmetic 
users, outside survey shows—and they 
have the money now. Tremendous 
market for medicines and drugs on 
farms, too. 


Stoves— Washing 


Machines 


Money to spend for these labor-saving 
devices now!—and these 8 states are 
the best rural market for volume and 
profit! 


Tires—Batteries 


Note percentage of farm cars owned 
in these 8 states. Here’s 30% of the 
farm market—your biggest market for 


Gasoline—Motor Oil 


Here’s the biggest single concentra- 
tion of farm motor vehicles! 


Rugs—Linoleum 


A huge share in this fast-growing farm 
income is being spent for home equip- 
ment. Sell these buyers on your mer- 
chandise! 
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RIGHT THERE, IS THE 
KEY SECTION OF THE FARM 
MARKETees WELL COVER 
THAT FIELD INTENSIVELY 


| Only 8 States... Yet They 
‘SPEND 1/3 OF AMERICA’ 


FARM INCOME 


Midwest Farm Unit Now Gives Most Intensive 
Coverage of Richest Farm Market .. . 


Yet Costs ONLY % AS MUCH! 


lier of it—only 1/6 of the states and 1/5 
of the farms, yet they have 1/3 of the Na- 

tion’s farm income to spend. No wonder 
rural sales are best here and no wonder smart 
advertisers are deciding to cover these 8 states 
first. It’s easy, too—for one unit of 5 farm 
papers covers 76% of the farms in this richest 
area, 18.7% more coverage than even a full list 
of all 5 national farm papers can give. And 
a cost which is only % as much per farm as 
the cost of national farm papers. 

But coverage isn’t all that these 5 farm 
papers offer you! Ask your dealers what papers 
have the most influence with their farmer-cus- 
tomers, Wholesalers asked 9464 dealers in these 
states this question: “What farm paper has the 
most influence with farmers in your com- 


NORTH 
RAKOTA 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


NEBRASKA 


Of Dealers 
90 rs Midwest 
Farm Papers 
FIRST 


IN FARM INFLUENCE 


A recent survey of over 9,000 dealers, 
including druggists, grocers and deal- 
ers in automobiles, harness, hardware 
and lumber showed that 90% of dealers 
find Midwest Farm Papers most influ- 
ential with farm people. Give your 
dealers the support they ask for! 


munity?” 90% of those dealers immediately 
named their state’s Midwest paper! 

It is only natural that dealers should find 
this to be true—for these are the only farm 
papers in this area with real local interest, 
written from the field to give farmers imme- 
diate help on crop and marketing problems. 
No wonder their influence is so great; no 
wonder they are read from cover to cover! 

Find out now how little it costs to cover this 
richest farm market most thoroughly. Write 
ym ae the nearest Midwest Farm Paper 

ce, 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
The Nebraska Farmer 


Prairie Farmer The Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


250 Park Ave., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


3-258 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 


1548 Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 
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-The Human Side - 


1929} 1930 1931 [1932 }1933 {1934 |1935 


Giant Oaks from Little Shadgens 


Huge New York is all in a lather. It is going to run a World’s 
Fair in 1939. Mayor LaGuardia thinks so as he dashes to 
Washington for government millions to start work on a 1,000-acre 
tract in Queens Borough. ‘The Preliminary Committee” of big 
names thinks so as it staggers under hundreds of telegrams and 
letters from organizations and people everywhere who want to 
participate. The Park Department thinks so as it starts surveying 
the site. “World's Fair to cost $40,000,000” shout headlines. The 
hullabaloo grows daily. 


Meantime the little Shadgen family in a modest Brooklyn home 
looks on with the astonishment of the old lady who went to a 
firebox to mail a letter—and caused a maelstrom. It seems they 
started this whole shebang. It’s really their World's Fair. 


Last Spring little Daughter Shadgen came home from school and 
remarked that the Constitution of the United States was adopted in 
1776. “No, it was 1789,” said Papa Shadgen, unemployed architect, 
a Belgian recently naturalized an American and therefore more 
familiar with things American than the rest of us. They looked 
it up. He was right. “Then,” remarked daughter, “wouldn't it be 
nice if there were a hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary celebration?” 
Papa thought it would be nice. Having nothing else on his mind 
except grocers’ bills, the more he thought, the nicer it seemed. 
The United States Government—Ais government—would certainly 
be 150 years old in 1939! Why not an exposition? With 


great handsome buildings and such? His architect's imagination 
drove him sleepless. 


He went out through the city and “selected” sites. He drew 
pictures. He wrote down a lot of words. Then he hunted up 
Edward Roosevelt, on the fringe of the President's family. Then 
Nicholas Roosevelt, also on the fringe. They both sparked. These 
took it up with the McAnenys, the Brueres, the Shouses, the 
Osbornes. “The Preliminary Committee” was formed. Mayor La- 
Guardia grabbed the idea. Just what New York needed! Every- 
body went to work. The plan spread to industry, to commerce, 
to art—everywhere. 


So, judging from the tumult and shouting, New York is to 
have a world’s fair in 1939. Maybe Frederick Shadgen, unemployed 
architect, will get a $40,000,000 job—all because he knew it was 
1789 and not 1776! 


Amateur’? Covers 


Announcement recently that covers of football programs of 
89 colleges this Fall would carry a series of advertisements show- 
ing pretty girls cheering their gridiron heroes on behalf of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes has created consternation in several 
quarters. 

Program front covers—for football games, circuses, horse races, 
theatres and other events—have not usually been sold to adver- 
tisers. A sort of tradition has grown up that they should not be. 
Although usually the programs carry advertising within (and 
sometimes quite a lot of it), it has been felt that each cover 
should be not the reproduction of a pretty girl, but should con- 
vey the spirit of that particular occasion. 


The Bulldog chewing the Princeton Tiger tail in the Yale bow), 
for example. 


Reading the Lucky Strike announcement, old grads groaned 
Hadn't “commercialism” in sport gone far enough? Other ad. 
vertisers, feeling that their copy suddenly had been relegated, 
likewise groaned. Football Publications, Inc., New York, repre. 
senting programs for a score of the major stadia, rose em. 
phatically to point out that Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, at least nine of the “Big Ten” in the 
Middle West, Washington, California, Southern California, 
U. C. L. A. and the Army-Navy game, will remain chaste so far 
as their covers are concerned. 


So, for that matter, will the Kentucky Derby program (which 
netted $28,000 advertising after agency commissions last May) 
and various other events. 


When Better Tickets Are Made— 


Mike Jacobs threw a fit. There it was, 9:30 on the morning 
of September 17, just seven days before the big Baer-Louis brawl, 
with Mike and his crew of promoters expecting a $1,500,000 gate 
—and somebody laid a counterfeit ticket on his desk! A counter- 
feit! The country was full of them! What to do! 


Mike screamed to the press. He screamed to the cops. He 
screamed to high heaven. Somebody, somehow, had to stop this 
gigantic swindle! The American public was being flim-flammed 
by the worst racket in history! They practically had to call the 
fire department to extinguish Mike. 


Sleuths got to work. By noon they had run down Mike's das- 
tardly, demoniacal racketeer: Buick Motor Company; Of all peo- 
ple, it was peace-loving, friend-of-the-family, pillar-of-the-church 
Buick whose worst previous crime had been a constant effort to 
build a better car whenever a better one was made. 


Well, Mike’s white anger turned to shame-faced red, for Buick 
was one of Mike’s best customers. It was paying plenty for the 
radio rights to the fight. And all it had done was issue 1,500,000 
tickets good for “fireside” seats. These had been mailed out to 
Buick’s friends everywhere inviting them, in a letter, to listen 
to the fight—and then go down to the nearest dealer's and see 
the new Buick whose sales appeal packs a wallop as effective as 
Baer’s and Louis’ combined, or something like that. 


The tickets looked genuine enough to excite a lot of people. 
Some of them didn’t read the letter. And so Buick promotion 
provided part of the nation with a great thrill—and Mike Jacobs 
with approximate heart failure. 


YANKEE STADIUM °"*7 3, 


iw tener 


Looks real (even with our retouching on “Yankee Stadium” )— 
but it’s Buick’s innocent fake. 


Wealth for Pennsylvania 


“This certifies that there has been deposited in the state stores 
of this city McKesson’s Old Currency blended whisky,’ said the 
top side of some 50,000 pieces of what looked like real money 
distributed in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in the last few days by 
McKesson & Robbins. A picture of John McKesson was repro- 
duced (in Alexander Hamilton fashion) on one side. 


On the reverse was this offer: “We will pay 25 cents each 


tor 
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Just about now, women are chang- 
ing their outlook on life. Summer 
cosmetics are giving way to new 
fall and winter makeup. Sun tans 
are being bleached. Treatment 
creams are doing overtime duty 
to bring back peaches-and-cream 
complexions. It’s a big business, 
this about-face. What are you 
doing, Mr. Manufacturer, to get 
your share? 


We say advertise; promote your 
cosmetic business this year as you 
haven’t done since way back. For 
all business is better today, and 
beauty preparations are certain to 
g0 booming, or women ain’t what 
they used to be. Where to adver- 
tise: in the Chicago American. 
To whom: to the Mortons and 
their kind of active young Ameri- 
can women. Here is Chicago larg- 


ii 


est, most selective market for 
beauty preparations . . . Most 
Selective: because Chicago Ameri- 
can women are, on an average, 
younger than women reading other 
Chicago newspapers. Obviously, 
this type of woman is your most 
responsive customer for cosmetic 


promotions. Largest: because the 
American, with the biggest evening 
circulation, goes into more homes 
(and therefore to more women) 
than any other Chicago evening 
newspaper. 


The Chicago American gives you 
both quality and quantity circula- 
tion. Quality—more concentrated 
circulation among young, active 
women. Quantity—over 440,000 
every night. This combination has 
what it takes to get plus business 
today from America’s second larg- 
est cosmetic market. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN | 


e+. a good newspaper 


Mr. Manufacturer- 


BE SURE YOU 


Make Up 


WITH THE MORTONS 


THIS FALL 


POINT OF SHOPPING 


4 
VERTIS 
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Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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1922 Lincoln pennies.” The offer is limited to the first thousan; 
pennies received, and not more than four per person will 
redeemed. “Old Currency” representatives in the offices of thre 
Philadelphia and two Pittsburgh newspapers used on the schedule 
for this product make the payments. 


In the first week about 200 pennies have become quarters jp 
Philadelphia. (In the first two days there were 161.) Figure 
for Pittsburgh, where the campaign got under way a day or y 
later, are not available. 


Although there is an air of considerable affluence about the new 
McKesson product (the blends are named “Gold,” “‘Silver’’ ang 
“Bronze’’ Old Currency) state store areas are not usually profitab\ 


for distillers, some of whom do not sell enough there to py; 
printing costs. 


McKesson decided to reinforce its rather modest newspaper 
adveruusing with “exploitation.” One thousand ot the certiticates 
were distributed from house to house in the neighborhood of each 
“residential” state store in both cities. 


Dealing as it does with those two most interesting subjects, 
liquor and money, the Old Currency campaign, McKesson people 


say, is clicking nicely, thank you. It may go into other markets 
soon. 


The Cat Nobody Knows 


Our lively contemporary, the New Yorker, from its ivory tower 
on 45th Street, Manhattan, surveys the American scene with a 


faithful attention to details. Others chronicle the “hot news,” 
the vast movements Fraught with Significance, the history of our 
times over which school-children will stew in 2035. The Neu 
Yorker gathers up the unconsidered trifles, which are sometimes 


of more import than the Big Things of Life. Last week it pub- 
lished this item: 


“Five kittens were born to a Persian in the Greenwich Vil- 


lage sector, and were named Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn, 
and God.” 


No More Nosing 


The statement that the railroads air-conditioned Pullman cars 
because that was easier than to raise the celebrated Pullman win- 
dows, is undoubtedly a base libel. Railroads nowadays are bending 
over backwards to coddle and satisfy each and every passenger. 
Competition has forced them to think first and last of the 
passengers’ comfort. What they were pushed into by the scramble 
for fares has now been proved good business. 


As part of this deference to the axiom ‘The passenger is always 
right,” the rail lines are spending much time and money assuring 
him of an easy, bumpless ride. For if his soup is spilled and his 
newspaper joggled by a rough ride “the passenger always writes” 
a hot letter of complaint. 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, operating 2 
high speed electric line, provides an instance of the care taken to 
eliminate uneasy travel. The line was bothered by its car trucks 
oscillating or—in the technical phrase—“nosing.” This difficulty 
is especially objectionable on all railroads as speed increases, caus- 
ing uncomfortable traveling. 


A slow-motion Bell & Howell 16 mm. camera was mounted in a 
box on a bracket on one corner of a truck guilty of nosing. After 
the train had begun rolling at 60 miles an hour the camera auto- 
matically began to function. It was focused on the lower part of 
the wheel where it contacts the rail; pictures were taken of a 
worn wheel and then of a new replacement wheel. When the 
films were projected it was seen that both wheels “nosed,” though 
the new one was not quite as “nosey.” Engineers decided that the 
nosing was caused by the taper of one inch in 20 which has been 
a part of the standard design for railroad car wheels. 


A set of wheels was made without any taper. Slow motion 
movies of them showed no nosing. Passengers got a steadicr, 


smoother journey. All new wheels consequently will be without 
that nose-producing taper. 


As he glides through the land, the passenger never thinks of 
such things as nosing, slow-motion cameras or tapers. All he 
knows is that these streamline trains are mighty fast and exceec- 


ingly comfortable. And that’s all the railroads want him to 
remember. 
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Some 100,000 persons— 
most of them from out of 
town—attended the Baer- 
Louis fight in New York 
last week and spent more 
than $7,500,000, not in- 
cluding their transporta- 
tion expenses, The ‘‘take’’ was one of the highest in the 
history of boxing. 


Amusements 
as a Lrend 


@ @ @ While it is true that the fight was a “natural,” 
yet such a gross would have been impossible even a year 
ago. It is too bad that accurate records are not available 
from week to week on the money spent in theatres and 
athletic events. They are luxury spendings and the totals 
would provide an accurate gauge of the surpluses which 
people have over necessities. 


@ @ @ Another luxury item in business news reached 
us on the day of the big fight: That afternoon more than 
2,000 new automobiles with an aggregate value exceeding 
$2,500,000 left the Packard plant in Detroit in what is 
said to be the largest drive-away that has ever started in 
Detroit. That day Packard’s general manager said that 
Packard’s 1936 output would be 79,000 cars, which is a 
figure practically double this year's output. 


@ @ @ At the present time purchasing power is at 
the highest level since recovery started, and the outlook 
is very good. Farm income is increasing; last month it 
was up 17.8% as compared with last year. Crops are 
adequate and prices are firm. Inventories in most indus- 
tries are especially low and production is increasing. 


@ @ @ Additional investments in plant equipment are 
regulated largely by profit possibilities, and the ability to 
make reasonable plans concerning the future. In the last 
few months the political situation has changed. Extreme 
reforms apparently have been subordinated to practical 
realities. It is now evident that the large cash balances, 
built up during the last few years because of the post- 
poned replacement of capital, are being used to improve 
production facilities. The United States Steel Corporation, 


for example, has announced a $140,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram. 


@ @ @ The machine tool show in Cleveland was 
attended by nearly 50,000 buyers and was one of the most 
successful on record as to both attendance and purchases. 
Machine tool production is at a higher level than before 
the depression started, 


@ @ @ About the only serious question-mark in the 
immediate future is the possibility of war. The Munitions 
Control Board has the difficult task of classifying ‘‘am- 
munitions” and “munitions.” The big issue concerns itself 
as to whether or not the Board will recommend that 
greatly increased exports be barred to non-belligerents when 
there is little or no evidence that such non-belligerents 
will in turn re-export to warring countries. 


® @ @ Should the Board go the full limit and 
recommend embargoes of borderline “munitions” such as 
cotton, copper, steel, airplane motors, wheat, corn, etc., 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October 1, 1935: 


against non-belligerents as well as belligerents, the present 
high point in industrial activity may suffer a severe slump. 


@ @ @ According to the reports in Republican news- 


papers, the delegates to the Boston Conference on Retail 
Distribution were unanimous in stating that better times 
were here—and the speakers were equally unanimous in 
denying that Mr. Roosevelt and his cohorts deserve any 
credit for the comparatively better days. Speakers seemed 
unanimous except for one man—Major L. L. B. Angas, 
the transplanted British economist, who has had the re- 


covery pattern plotted for several years—and quite accu- 
rately to date—and who credits the President’s financial 


policy as the source of the major gains in business. 


@ @ @ He says that all the factors normally indicat- 
ing revival are present and that these are: (1) cheap 


money; (2) reflationary government policy; (3) un- 
strained banks ; (4) large unsatisfied replacement demands ; 


(5) low inventories; (6) large program of public works; 
(7) increased productive efficiency stimulated by depres- 
sion. 


@ @ @ Cash farm income for the entire year of 1935 
is forecast by the United States Department of Agriculture 
at $6,700,000,000. Last year’s September forecast proved 
to be $400,000,000 below the final figure. This year’s 
income is more genuine than the last in that it represents 
income from current production, while a year ago it was 
inflated by the sale of capital assets of livestock due to 
feed shortage. Total farm income is expected to reach the 
highest point since 1930—with that portion of farm in- 
come available for purchases the highest since 1929. 


— . Estimated Consumer Income for Next Six Months P ) 


arr 
+ 


BROOKMIRE INCOME MAP 
Santee Prospects and Coats Ovsined 


Craphic badicater of Rasionmite 
Aveust reatr emer, mumere 


The Brookmire Economic Service says that the areas in 
solid black indicate the territories where income for the 
next six months is likely to show the greatest increase 
over the same period a year ago. They do not necessarily 
coincide with areas where per capita retail sales will 
be highest, for if the section operated last year at a high 
rate of capacity, it is unlikely to show as rapid a gain 
this year as those sections which were depressed last Fall. 
As against an expected U. S. total income increase of 
21% in the period, the following states are greatly in 
excess of it: Iowa 42; Michigan 41; Rhode Island 39; 
Indiana 39; Wisconsin 33; New Jersey 33; Ohio 31; 
Connecticut 29; Maryland 29; Massachusetts 28; New 
York 26; California 25; Illinois 25. 
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Tourist activities during the 
Summer season just ended re- 
turned to proportions com- 
parable to 1930 and in some 
cases to 1929. Transatlantic 
passenger traffic was 25% 
greater than last year and 
reached the largest volume since 1929. From the stand- 
point of passenger-miles traveled, new records have been 
established by the air lines in each successive month since 
March. Not only have more passengers been carried, but 
the average trip of those flying has been consistently 
longer. 


We See by 
the Papers 


@ @ @ Department store business in Boston last 
month was much better than any month to date this year. 
Department and specialty stores in New York and Brook- 
lyn report gains of slightly more than 12% over last year. 


@ @ @ In Philadelphia the upturn in the building 
business has boosted sales of paint and varnish manufac- 
turers by 40%. 


@ @ @ Going South, we find bank clearings in 
Atlanta 25% ahead of last year—while out in Chicago 
travel authorities report that the tourist traffic was better 
than any season since 1929. 


@ @ @ And further North, in Minneapolis, flour sales 
are running at 100% of the mills’ capacity, as compared 
with 47% last year. Estimated tourist business for Minne- 
sota showed 2,350,000 visitors spending $82,250,000 as 
compared with 1,070,000 spending $42,800,000 during 
the entire calendar year of 1934. 


@ @ @ All of the State fairs in agricultural states 
showed tremendous gains in attendance. Topeka’s fair had 
33 1/3% more visitors than last year. In the Southwest 
we find equally good reports. The Dallas Railway & 
Terminal Company, for example, carried last month 
120,000 more revenue passengers on street cars and buses 
than during the same month last year. 


@ @ @ Reports from California show that the num- 
ber of tourists from other states increased 35.8% from last 
year—and new passenger car sales increased 63.6% for 
the first eight months. 


@ @ @ Florida hotels had a record-breaking business 
last season, and this year plan to open a month earlier. 
Twenty hotels erected in the state this year represent an 
investment of more than $1,250,000. 


@ @ @ The Ross Federal Research Corporation has 
finished a business conditions survey of 12 cities in Mich- 
igan and 32 cities in Texas, and better conditions are 
reported in every single one of these cities. This report 
from Kalamazoo is typical: “Industrial payroll to date 
this year is approximately 12% higher than last year, and 
will pick up 20% during the Winter owing to the paper 
industry. Bank clearings from January to August are 
27.8% greater than last year. The Checker Cab Company 
has received an order that will enable it to run until Jan- 
uary. Department stores report business 15 to 20% 
greater than last year; smaller retailers report even greater 
increases. More auto licenses have been sold this year 
than in the entire year of 1934. The city has restored 
all pay cuts. The Kalamazoo Stove Company has taken 
on 100 new men and built a $25,000 foundry. The 
Upjohn Company has spent $600,000 on entirely new 
buildings. Government financed projects under way this 
Fall represent an expenditure of $2,050,000, of which 
39% will be spent for labor.” 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 


@ @ @ The electric refrigerator companies sold 120. 
846 units in July last year and 154,121 this year—a gain 
of 27.5%. 


@ @ @ According to a compilation made by Merrill, 
Lynch & Company, 25 chain store companies, including the 
two large mail order companies, had increased sales of 
12.3% for August as against the same month last year. 


@ @ @ Business failures last week touched a new low 
for the year to date. 


@ @ @ The number of dwelling units built in 1930 
totaled 256,000 and decreased in 1934 to 72,500, a reduc- 
tion of 72%. In contrast, population at the end of June, 
1929, was 121,526,000 and five years later was 126,425. 
000, or a gain of 4%. If every family were to have a 
dwelling unit, the country would now be short by about 
900,000 homes. We have fewer houses per capita than 
either Great Britain or Germany. 


The Secretary of Labor 
reports an increase of 
180,000 in the private 
employment of manu- 
facturing industries in 
August—an increase of 
2.8%. Payrolls in fac- 
tories rose 6.7%. ‘This gain has been exceeded only once 
and the job increase only twice in the Augusts of the 
last 16 years. 


August Gains 
Phenomenal 


@ @ @ Income tax collections for the first 20 days 
of September increased 41% over the same period last 
year, with some districts showing phenomenal increases. 
Michigan, for example, collected $2,196,941 in income 
taxes during those 20 days last year; this year collections 
were $11,370,482. Collections were double or better in 
Arizona, Florida, Kansas, Montana and Oregon. 


@ @ @ There is nothing like a depression to sharpen 
wits and increase ingenuity. We have a tremendous sur- 
plus cotton crop and the combination of human needs and 
purchasing power doesn’t seem sufficient to use up the sur- 
plus. But a potential demand for hundreds of thousands 
of bales has been developed by engineers through a new 
wrinkle in road-making. It was demonstrated the other 
day in Greenville, Mississippi. A cotton fabric membrane 
was laid between the base and top surface of nearly a mile 
of new concrete highway there to demonstrate the benefits 
and practicability of King Cotton in a new role. The 
cotton fabric layer adds $800 per mile to the cost of road- 
building, but is said to prevent the highway from stretch- 


ing and splitting, thus saving considerably on maintenance 
costs. 


@ @ @ Recent news has included several items in 
which the phrase “the best since ” occurred. Here 
are a few: 


Railroad car loadings the best since November, 1931. 

Average stock prices the best since 1931. 

September industrial production the best for any Sep- 
tember since 1930. 

Fewer unfavorable dividend revisions last month than 
for any previous month since January, 1929. 

August unemployment in the building industry the 
smallest since June, 1921. 

Power production has had the best Summer in the 
history of the industry. 

Cigarette sales in July reached an all-time record. 
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Smoothie: (Left) Recalling the old- 
fashioned oil stove with tank hung 
on at an awkward angle, stovemen are 
enthusiastic about this new model of 
the Perfection Stove Company. It is 
all-porcelain enamel, with rounded 
corners (for easy cleaning), and has 
an elbow-high oven lined with enamel. 
The oil tank is built in. Air cell 
insulation retains cooking heat; and 
burners are concealed. Gawky legs 
have been eliminated. Wilbur Henry 
Adams, Cleveland, designed it. 


Minuteman: (Below) J. E. Alexander, 
new sales manager of the One Minute 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, was 
formerly with the Maytag Company, 
also in Newton, where they grow 
washing machine companies. He will 
direct One Minute’s expansion pro- 
gram. That firm is one of the oldest 
in the industry. 


/} 


RED CROSS 
Drybak 


CORN 
PLASTER 


+ 


Big As Life: Johnson & 
Johnson’s~ actual size 
poster is pasted inside 
dealers’ windows. Creator: 
Einson-Freeman Company, 


PALMOLIVE 


For Christmas Sox: (Above) 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s gift box 
for men is priced at $1. It is 
one of eight with varied assort- 
ments offered by the company; 


emptied it has many uses. Real Red: (Above) Coca-Cola's 
spectacular neon sign overlooking 
Bryant Park and 42nd Street, New 
York, uses true red for the first 
time. Heretofore neons have been 
an orange red. Green and white 
are also included in the 716 feet 
of tubing. Douglas Leigh, Inc., 
developed and maintains it. 


Crawling Up; (Left) Paul 


Weeks, for the past four years Meet Mr. M. E. Method: He is a 
manager of Caterpillar Tractor’s new advertising trade character 
Washington office, succeeds Wal- working for the National Metal 
ter H. Gardner as manager of Edge Box Company, Philadelphia. 
the Special Sales Division. Made of Metal Edge boxes and 
There he'll boss sales of Diesel Metal Edge stay, he will explain 
and gas engines and _ special that that process produces the 
tractor assemblies. strongest paper box known. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Department of Labor figures show that 
purchasing power is increasing. Factory 
payrolls increased 6.7% in August. W here 
will the money be spent? This prof; 
study indicates that manufacturers who 
step up their advertising appropriations 
have the best chance. 


An analysis by 
PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Does Advertising Pay?— 


Current Earnings of “Post-War” Advertisers 
More than Double Those of Industry as Whole 


STUDY of the advertising in 

30 consumer magazines dur- 

ing the period 1915 to 1934 

inclusive shows that there are 
more than 200 companies which meet 
these qualifications: 

1. They took advantage of the un- 
usual opportunities in the years 1918- 
1923 to start national advertising cam- 
paigns. These opportunities were 
analyzed in the ‘Open Letter to 184 
Non-Advertisers” in the September 15 
issue Of SALES MANAGEMENT. ‘The 
Opportunities were: Definitely im- 
proved business conditions, and a gen- 
eral upping of taxes, with special 
emphasis on excess profits taxes and 
corporate income taxes. 


2. Or, if they had advertised to 


some extent in the pre-war days, they 
greatly speeded up their expenditures 
in the years immediately following the 
War—increasing them more than 
others in their industry and more than 
the total increase in advertising during 
those years. 

3. They continued to advertise 
during the depression years, 1930-1934 
inclusive. 

Were they wise? Did advertising 
pay? Speaking for the group there 
can be no answer but an unqualified 
Yes. 

Advertising paid to this extent: A 
compilation made by the National City 
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Bank of New York of 1,935 corporate 
reports for the year 1934 shows that 
industry in general had net income 
(profits) last year equal to 3.6% of 
the total invested capital. The corre- 
sponding figure for the 237 companies 
which we will call “post-war adver- 
tisers” is 8.2%. 

This group of courageous advertisers 
who grasped the post-war opportuni- 
ties which are so comparable to those 
today have current earnings more than 
double those of industry as a whole— 
127.7% greater, to be precise! 

And remember this: The “all in- 
dustry” total includes not only the 237 
companies but also hundreds of other 
consistent advertisers who either started 
before the post-war period or who have 
started since, If the 237 companies 
were compared with non-advertisers 
alone the difference would be still 
more striking. 

The list of 237 companies was com- 
piled from the Crowell Publishing 
Company’s ‘National Markets and 
National Advertisers,’ a record of dol- 
lar advertising expenditures in 30 
leading magazines starting with the 
year 1915. No records are available of 
detailed company expenditures in other 
forms of media during the period 
under observation. Media Records, 
Inc., the newspaper checking organiza- 
tion, was not in business at that time; 


commercial broadcasting was unheard 
of; no organizations compiled records 
for business papers, outdoor, car cards, 
etc. Most of the companies were then 
and still are advertisers in two or more 
of these vehicles. 

The records of net income and total 
invested capital were taken from Poor's 
1935 Manual of Industrial Companies, 
Standard Statistics Corporation, and 
National City Bank of New York. 

1934 earnings statements are avail- 
able for 130 of the 237 companies. 
They had: 


Net income ..... $ 660,340,000 
Invested capital . .$8,187,330,000 
Average return .......... 8.2% 


The 1935 companies studied by Na- 
tional City Bank, and which we may 
call “‘all industry,” had: 

Net income ....$ 1,732,572,000 

Invested capital .$48,571,759,000 

Average return .......... 3.6% 

In compiling the “post-war’’ list we 
omitted deliberately a number of con- 
sistent and successful advertisers who 
are members of industries which 
started at that period. Radio set and 
electric refrigerator manufacturers are 
conspicuous examples. We set out ‘0 
study going concerns which waited 
until that period to start or greatly 
expand advertising campaigns. In- 
cluded in the list are a number 0! 
multiple-unit corporations whose ind:- 
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yidual units or predecessor companies 
qualified for inclusion. Typical of 
these are General Motors, General 
Foods, and General Electric. 

The executives of the companies 
listed opposite became prominent na- 
tional advertisers in the years between 
the close of the War and 1923, and are 
advertisers today: (Earnings reports 
are not obtainable for companies 
marked*,) 

A few company names in the groups 
are repeated. Those companies make 
diverse products which are sold and 
advertised in several fields. Therefore 
General Electric, for example, appears 


under ‘House Furniture and Furnish- 
ings” and also under “Machinery.” 

The “‘post-war advertisers” in each 
group except “Office Equipment,’ 
where there is a tie, and “Miscellane- 
ous,” where the showing is inferior, 
have a far better earnings record than 
the total of the industry of which they 
are a part. In the case of ‘‘Miscellane- 
ous,” the huge American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company overshadows 
the rest. With A. T. & T. omitted, 
the group of advertisers has a profit 
ratio of 7.2%, as compared with 7.6% 
for the total of all miscellaneous com- 
panies. 


during these years; 


inclusive. 


| “Post-War” Advertisers and Their Current Profits, 
as Compared with Industry as a Whole 


Sates MANAGEMENT studies show that 237 companies fall into this category: 
(1) They started national advertising in the years 1918-1923; 
(2) Or, if they had advertised to some extent previously they greatly 
stepped up their expenditures, increasing them more than others 
in their industry and more than the total increase in all advertising 


(3) They continued to advertise during the depression years, 1930-1934 


1934 Net Prorir as a % or Tora Investep CapPiTAL 


No. of Companies 
Automotive Group ...... 17 
Building Materials ...... 7 
Clothing & Dry Goods .. 18 


Drugs & Toilet Goods .. 51 
| Grocery Store Products .. 41 

House Furniture & 
Furnishings ......... 30 
| Petroleum Products ..... 3 
| Machinery & Farm 
Equipment .......... 6 
| Office Equipment ........ 6 
| Paints and Hardware .... 11 
| Shoes and Leather ...... 13 
| Stationery and Books ... 7 

Miscellaneous ........... 27 


| Grand Total .... 237 


“Post-War” Advertisers 
% Return 


All Companies in the Industry 
No. of Companies % Return 


11.1 63 4.9 
6.8 51 0.9 
5.1 76 0.5 

18.0 107 14.8 

13.3 116 7.9 
6.7 98 6.1 
3. 62 2.0 
3.9 74 1.1 
8.5 10 8.5 
8.9 36 4.8 
9.7 18 7.9 
3.6 29 4.3 
5.0 153 7.6 
8.2 1,935 3.6 


“Post -War Advertisers,’ Whose 734 
Profits Topped Average by 127.7 % 


Automotive Group 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
A. S. Boyle Co.* 
Collins & Aikman Co. 
Corning Glass Works* 
Dayton Rubber Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, Inc. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Fisher Body Corp. 
General Motors Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
S. C. Johnson & Son* 
Lee Rubber & Tire Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co.* 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc. 


\ an Cleef Bros.* 


Earnings reports are not obtainable for 
companies marked *. 
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Profit return this group 11.1%; 
average for industry—4.9%. 


Building Materials 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Brass Co. 

C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 

Crane Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Kohler Co.* 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Profit return this group—6.8%; 
average for industry—0.9%. 


Clothing and Dry Goods 
Brown Durrell Co. 
Wm. Carter Co.* 
Davenport Hosiery Mills 
Duofold Health Underwear Co.* 


Earnshaw Sales Co.* 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx* 

Hewes and Potter* 

Hickok Mfg. Co.* 

Hookless Fastener Co.* 

Hockmeyer Bros.* 

Jantzen Knitting Mills 

Julius Kayser & Co. 

Peckham-Foreman, Inc.* 

Phoenix Hosiery Co. 

Pioneer Suspender Co.* 

Printz-Biedermann Co. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills 

A. Stein & Co. 

Profit return this group—5.1%; 
average for industry—0.5%. 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 


American Hard Rubber Co. 

American Products Co. 

Elizabeth Arden* 

Armand Co.* 

Barbasol Co.* 

Bayer Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Caron Corp.* 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Coty, Inc. 

Daggett & Ramsdell* 

Marie Earle 

J. C. Eno, Ltd.* 

Forhan Co. 

Frostilla Co.* 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Golden Peacock, Inc.* 

Mary T. Goldman* 

Martha Matilda Harper* 

Edna Wallace Hopper 

Houbigant, Inc.* 

Richard Hudnut* 

Hygienic Labs.* 

Inecto, Inc.* 

Johnson & Johnson* 

Kotex & Kleenex Co.* 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

Lamont Corliss & Co. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

A. H. Lewis Medicine Co.* 

Wm. H. Luden Co.* 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Marmola (Raladam) Co.* 

Mennen Co.* 

Murine Co.* 

Norwich Pharmacal Co. 

Othine Labs., Inc.* 

Packer Mfg. Co.* 

Park & Tilford 

Pepsodent Co.* 

Pinaud, Inc.* 

Primrose House* 

Princess Pat, Ltd.* 

Helena Rubinstein 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Northam Warren* 

Western Co.* 

Wildroot Co., Inc.* 

Yardley & Co., Ltd.* 

W. F. Young, Inc.* 

Zonite Products Co. 

Profit return this group—18.0%; 
average for industry—14.8%. 

(Continued on page 360) 
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BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


Partners in Testimony: 
Since she wed the “Brown 
Bomber,” the former Marva 
Trotter's endorsements for 
skin bleaches and other 
cosmetics are being eagerly 
bid for by manufacturers. 
Joe’s testimonial possibil- 
ities have already caused a 
small boom for the Negro 
press. 


Photo courtesy of New York Amsterdam News 


Makers of ‘ 


‘Joe Louis” 


Products Start Harvest 
in Negro Markets 


HE decisive victory of Joe Louis 
over Max Baer in the Yankee 
Stadium last Tuesday night will 
bring him far more than 30% 
of the net receipts from a $1,000,000 
“gate.”” The “Brown Bomber” is ripe 
for endorsements now. And so great 
is his popularity among the nation’s 
13,000,000 Negroes (as well as a lot 
of whites) that what he says about 
products should have a lot to do in the 
next few months with their sales. 

Prior to the Baer fight Louis en- 
dorsed little. Fletcher's Castoria helped 
Joe’s mother in rearing her eight chil- 
dren—including Joe, but Joe only re- 
cently became good copy. Prior to his 
fight with Carnera, last Summer, the 
Bomber let Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey use — free — his endorse- 
ment of one piece of copy. 

But only since the Baer affair has he 
started to capitalize, among advertisers, 
on his much-enhanced reputation. 

The advertisers have had something 
to do with this. Although, win or 
lose, Louis would have remained an 
idol of the nation’s Negroes, he is of 
value to large general advertisers only 
as a winner. 

Louis himself, as W. L. Vomack, of 
W. B. Ziff Company, Negro press rep- 
resentatives, who is in charge of the 
Bomber’s relations with advertisers, 
told SM, will lend his name to prod- 
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ucts only if he uses them. He will 
use only products of companies which 
he and his contract-owners believe to 
be “fair” to Negro workers and the 
Negro people generally. And the 
products to which he lends his name 
may be advertised, to Negroes, only in 
those publications—all ABC audited— 
which are thought to stand well in the 
Negro field and to represent full value 
to purchasers of space. 

John Roxborough, Detroit Negro 
attorney, and Julian Black, Chicago 
Negro business man, who control his 
fistic destinies (Black is his manager), 
are determined that these principles be 
enforced. They are quite clannish 
about it. Companies which refuse to 
employ Negroes, and especially com- 
panies which do not employ Negroes 
in their contacts with the Negro mar- 
kets, are not to be considered. (Re- 
porters and photographers for Negro 
newspapers got most of the news 
breaks at Louis’ Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey, camp, and Negro reporters and 
photographers for white papers got 
more breaks than their all-white con- 
freres. ) 

Joe Louis will start his copy-writing 
career by talking about the things he 
knows and does. Since he does not 
smoke cigarettes, nor drink coffee or 
liquor, he will have nothing to say 
about such products. He does not 


smoke cigars either, but the Masser, 
Cigar Company, Detroit, which sells 
chiefly the Negro markets, would like 
to introduce a Joe Louis cigar, and 
probably will be _ to do s0, 

Joe’s antipathy for liquor is so great 
that he would not let his “owners” 
drink. Before the Kingfish Levinsky 
fight at Chicago some months ago, he 
made an agreement with them that if 
he scored a knockout they must go on 
the water-wagon. He knocked out Le. 
vinsky—but has since yielded enough 
to let them have a nip or two on Satur. 
day nights. 

Long before the Baer fight the pop. 
ularity of Joe Louis was being har. 
nessed indirectly by advertisers in their 
work in Negro markets. Louis un. 
consciously was concentrating attention 
on these markets. General advertising 
revenue of Negro newspapers was in- 
creasing several thousand dollars a 
week. Whether or not Louis had any. 
thing to do with it, Ford and Chevrolet 
have started special Negro market 
work in the last six months. 

Louis did not endorse Murray's 
pomade, but its business began to grow 
rapidly when the company offered a 
Joe Louis picture with every 25-cent 
can sold. Business of the Fan-Tan 
Company, Chicago, maker of a skin 
bleach, was acquired by new interests 
a short time ago, for less than $1,000. 
This company is now spending $2,000 
a week for quarter pages in seven 
Negro newspapers. (There was no 
Louis tie-up here; the product was just 
a “natural” for the market.) 


His Endorsements Are Real 


Esso Marketers (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and affiliates) have long 
used Negro newspapers to talk about 
“Happy Motoring.” They have also 
used Negro representatives in their 
contacts with these markets. All of 
which was duly appreciated. Louis 
drives a Buick. (Was it not Buick 
that broadcast the fight the other 
night?) The rest of the retinue drive 
Fords and Chevrolets. But Esso is the 
gasoline for all, The entire group has 
instructions from the Louis manage- 
ment to tank up only at Esso stations, 
and to submit receipts in proof. 

Louis celebrated the fight with 
Baer by taking unto himself a bride. 
Her name is Marva Trotter. (Cosmetic 
and other concerns are bidding for her 
testimonials!) Joe at 21 has not be- 
come a regular shaver. (The “down” 
is not so visible on dark cheeks.) 
Marriage, however, has made him con- 
sider his appearance more seriously. 
Two razor makers have been after him. 
Perhaps by the time this is printed one 
has signed him for a Joe Louis razor, 
and has duly announced the fact. At 

(Continued on page 361) 
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A Tip from ‘Diamond Jim 


ners” 
>, he 
nes “ IAMOND JIM” Brady was one of the best sales- 
t Le. men who ever wrote up a million dollar order. 
Dugh 
atur- 
All the world knows of the colossal meals 
pop- he ate—42 ears of corn, gallons of orange juice 
har and other things in proportion. His giant collection of 
pe jewels is equally well known: Complete sets of gems for 
tion | every day of the month from 18-carat tie-pins to diamond 
sing [| underwear buttons. However, few of his contemporaries 
in. [realized that this breath-taking glitter was merely his way 
- 2 of advertising. 
any- 
olet 
rket Every buyer of railroad supplies in the country knew 
ys and liked the “walking jewelry store.” Thus, Diamond 
ow © Jim had no difficulty getting into the offices where he 
1a signed the largest contracts in the history of railroading. 
ent 
Tan 
kin When he started out as salesman for the firm of 
sts Manning, Maxwell and Moore his first boss, Charles A. 
ce Moore, gave Jim this advice: 
en 
no “Get to know the important men in every line. Find 
= out which ones are doing the buying and, if you can, find 
out which ones will be doing the buying a few years hence. 
| Make them your friends, make them understand that you 
, are the one who will serve them in the years to come.” 
0 
ng 
ut Accordingly Jim made it his first principle of salesman- 
so ship to be trusted, respected and liked by the men at the 
f top—and also by the men at the bottom. Section fore- 
is men, master mechanics, road gang supervisors, station 
k [masters were proud to shake the bejeweled hand of 
ot Diamond Jim. In later years when these men had climbed 
e up the ladder their doors were always open to Jim when 
. he made his business calls. Globe . 
LS Photo 
: The little men of today will be the big: men of tomor- 
h (row. Every occupant of the inner office now once sat in 
. the outer office at a small, unimportant desk. No salesman James Buchanan Brady's Gargantuan feasts 
C who expects to stay in business for a lifetime can afford and jewels were paid for from commissions 
‘ to neglect these future prospects. Cultivate the coming on his sales. He made millions in selling 


men as well as those who have arrived. because he made friends too. 


_ Diamond Jim’s gaudy rings, pins and buttons were paid 
tor by shrewd, purposeful salesmanship. Beneath the 
flashing colors of his rainbow jewels was the diamond-hard 
intentness of a man with goods to sell. He overlooked no 
opportunity to make present friends and future customers. 
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When Does the Ghost Walk?—An 


Analysis of Payday in 20 Cities 


ARLY in September trained field 
H investigators of the Market Re- 

search Corporation of America 

secured interviews with respon- 
sible officials among 114 manufacturers 
who employ a total of 75,945 workers. 
These calls were distributed through 
20 cities in the country, and they rep- 
resent a fair cross-section of the factory 
workers of America. 

Although we know of no directly 
comparable study made in the pre-de- 
pression years, the fragmentary evi- 
dence available leads us to the con- 
clusion that there is at least a slight 
trend away from weekly payments and 
toward the twice-a-month basis of 
compensation. Forty-six per cent of 
the 75,947 people receive their pay on 
the twice-a-month basis as against 
41% who are paid weekly. Thursday 
and Friday are the peak paydays for 
those receiving money on a weekly 
basis. Fifty-two per cent of the money 


is handed out on those two days. Mon- 
day is the least popular payday, fol- 
lowed by Saturday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

The monthly compensation plan is 
favored for salesmen, but the twice-a- 
month and the monthly basis meet 
almost equal favor for payment of 
executives. 


The employes of the 114 manufac- 
turers were divided as follows: 


re 1,464 2% 
a 8,862 12% 
a 64,660 85% 
Executives ........ 961 1% 

ee 75,947 100% 


A total tabulation of when all em- 
ployes are paid: 


Monthly ......... 10,221 13% 
Twice a month..... 34,894 46% 
ee 30,798 41% 
| errr 34 0% 

100% 


Details of employes’ weekly pay- 
ments: 


Monday ......... 2,679 4% 
(eee 3,899 5% 
Wednesday ....... 4,705 6% 


Thursday ........ 8,070 1% 
RE Gite xen nas <5 8,141 1% 
 eewerrres 3,304 i% 

Total weekly ... 30,798 11% 
Twice a month..... 34,894 16% 
a SS 10,221 13% 
iscegelat ......... 34 0% 

EE icc a wae 100% 


All employes paid weekly may be 
divided: 


ae 9% 
(eee 13% 
Wednesday ....... 15% 
ae 26% 
MEE ans's 3a oes 26% 
eer 11% 

ME aweweoades 100% = 30,798, 


or 41% of total 
Salesmen were paid: 


0 err ee 32% 
SWHOe & month. .........2.: 11% 
EE ig tle h Uinepedse es 57% 
SE ph eee newb ounces 100% 
Details of salesmen payments: 
EE Sn cuec esse waren es « 6% 
ae eer 10% 


Wednesday 


Photo b) 
Ewing Gallot 


This is the tenth of a series of unusual consumer 
surveys made exclusively for Sales Management by 
the Market Research Corporation of America, under 
the direction of Percival White and Pauline Arnold. 
These surveys are designed especially to reflect th: 
change in American scene and to high-light both the 


problems and the spirits of marketing executives. 
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32% 
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The Seratch-Pad 


The “breathing spell” will probably be known as the National Respiration Act. 
* * & 
Incidentally, October 1 brings a breathing spell to us hay fever asthmatics. To tell the 
truth, the thing has been running me ragweed. 
a 


“Save the man who drinks,” says a little newspaper ad before me. It brings to 
mind C. Foster Browning, now of Aitkin-Kynett, who, if I remember correctly, used to write 
Hunter Rye copy in the morning and Keeley Cure copy in the afternoon, the apogee or 
something of impartiality. 

* * & 

Mirrors spluttering in the sun, Wes Ecoff heliographs in to say that if the Hotel 
Hershey, in the heart of Pennsylvania's chocolate district, had a bar, it would be known, 
obviously, as the Hershey Bar. 

* * 

Unless skilfully written (and it almost never is), copy for 
cartoon-balloon advertisements just gags me. I'd like to quote 
a masterpiece: “We bought our oil burner from Esso Market- 
ers.” . . . “Why, I thought they just sold gas and oil and 
things for your car.” . . “No, they sell the Gilbarco Oil 
Burner and Essoheat, the fuel oil, too.” . . “Then we'll 
surely see Esso Marketers when we buy our burner.” 

* * * 
When in Rome—or Addis Ababa—do as Mussolini says. 
* * * 

Slogan for a wide-mouthed nursing bottle: 

in the jaw.” 


“A good bust 


* * * 

Who, among the graybeards of selling and advertising, 
remembers that old standby, “100% efficient’? I thought of it 
recently when Elliott-Lewis, the firm that services my Delco 
oil burner, sent me a return postcard, asking if I wanted to save 
20% on fuel and when could a man come to tell me about 
it. I set an evening and canceled all other engagements. P.S.—He never showed up. 

of * cg 
The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, captions a portfolio to the trade, 
featuring Winter underwear: “There’s gold in them thar chills!” 
o- «si 
If you can use it in your business, here’s a paraphrase for you: “Share the health!” 
* * +# 

The passengers of the reef-bound Dixie sang songs to keep up their spirit; but not, as 
far as I can learn, “I Wish I Was in Dixie.” 

s «= «@ 

If you haven't already read it, I would like to call your attention to Frank Sullivan's 
piece in The New Yorker (August 31), “The Cliché Expert Takes the Stand.” It contains 
a swell list of those threadbare phrases which all too frequently find their way into adver- 
‘ising Copy. 


T. Harry Thompson 


* * * 

There’s a moral for space buyers in Variety's closing paragraphs of a yarn about 
Coney Island’s 1935 season: “Coney had the cards stacked in its favor this season—except 
the ace in the hole. It got the crowd, but the crowd did not have the coin.” 

% * * 

The New Yorker editor who wrote “a school of porpoises which were hemstitching 
their slippery way northward” knows verbs as well as porpoises. 

“I have met the enemy and the Italics are mine.” 
*: 2 

Destructive criticism doesn’t give a salesman—or a copywriter—much to go on. A 
few paragraphs ago I quoted an Esso Marketers bit, but offered no improvement. The 
dialogue would sound more natural, perhaps, this way: “We bought our oil-burner from 
Esso.” . . “The hell you say!” 


Haile Selassie would like to say: 


* * * 


Whatever became of Free Wheeling? 
* * 


Editors agree, as all sane men must, that the bullet is a poor substitute for the ballot 
in the American political scene. But a fitting epitaph for the colorful Huey, I fear, would 


be: ‘He asked for it.” 
* *# *& 


At the very modern Monopole-Metropole Hotel, in Cologne, Germany, eight years 
ago, my bathroom was fitted with a most clever circular shaving mirror, illuminated from 
behind with an adequate electric bulb. There ought to be a market for such a gadget here. 
With the obvious cut line: “For Daylight Shaving.” 

ss % 
It's a good trick if you take it. 
* * * 
If a man make a better mouse trap, though he build his house in the woods, he 


will eventually spring it in his stocking feet. 
x * & rN 
/, Ang enfen 
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Bridge note: 


With the regular bathing beauty contest out of the 
way, we are now to vote on Miss Nudist America, 1935. 
Yoo hoo, Winchell; F-L-E-S-H ! 


Advertising Campaigns 


er and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor, Displays, Car Cards ] 


Mr. Coehrane’s Choice 


On the day that the Detroit Tigers 
clinched the American League pennant 
Chesterfield splashed a picture of Man- 
ager Mickey Cochrane over newspaper 
half-pages from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. ‘We don’t know 
what Mr. Cochrane smokes,” said the 
ad, “and he is not endorsing our 
cigarette, but he is an outstanding man 
in the baseball world and has won his 
place on merit. In the cigarette world, 
Chesterfields are thought of as out- 
standing.” 

Their news-noses sniffing, SM’s edi- 
tors asked Chesterfield’s agency, New- 
ell-Emmett, for the story behind the 
ad. ‘Nothing to say,” retorted that 
tight-lipped agency. “We never dis- 
cuss our advertising,” added Liggett 
& Myers officials. 

William Esty & Company, agency 
for Camels, was not so clam-like. “Sure 
we know what cigarette Mickey 
smokes,” they said. “Last year he en- 
dorsed Camels. In Detroit dailies now 
he is repeating that endorsement. As 
he puts it, ‘19 of the 22 Tigers smoke 
Camels because they don’t get your 
wind.’ We do not plan to reply to 
Chesterfield more directly than that. 
The facts speak for themselves.” 


\W i don’t know 


what MR. COCHRANE smokes 
and he is « 


sot cndarying our cigarctte 


“*Tist*’ ““Taint?°° 


Gas and coal firms in the Chicago 
arena are still standing toe to toc; 
slugging it out. Using large newspaper 
space the gas companies uppercut with, 
‘No more shoveling coal. ... No 
more hauling ashes!” . 

The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation counters, naming names: “‘No 
hot water after putting in gas heat.” 
A left to the body from the gas com- 
pany: “‘No dirt to cause endless clean- 
ing.” To which the battling coal 
group retort: “Coal and coke . 
Clean, healthful fuel.” 

Peoples Gas and Public Service Com- 
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pany makes the claim that 125,000 
people in the Chicago area are living 
better because of gas heat. ‘“The mod- 
ern way homes are heated. It does 
away with endless cleaning, drudgery 
that always accompanies old-fashioned 
heating methods.” 

The coal association shoots in a rib- 
cracking punch by quoting a home 
owner who switched back to coal after 
trying gas because of the former's 
lower cost. Further: “While the 
thermostat was set at 70 the floors were 
cold and we sat with sweaters on. We 
were led to believe ‘gas heat was 
cleaner’ but we found no difference. 
When the gas burner was on we never 
had any hot water. Therefore we are 
returning to coal.” 


So the pugilists slug and parry, and 
the public, a bit punchdrunk, dodges 
from coal to gas and from gas to coal. 


Idea, Not the Produc; 


Continental Can Company, through 
BBDO, runs a series of cartoon ad; 
in three automotive trade journals 
Series is unusual in that it makes no 
mention of Continental, merely 4. 
tempting to show dealers why oil in 
cans is ‘cleaner, quicker, more conveni. 
ent.” Motor, Ford Dealers’ News ang 
Chevrolet Dealers’ News are being 
used. Continental’s principal competi. 
tor, American Can Company, plans no 
similar “‘altruistic’’ series, reports its 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Piel’s Stubby 


Piel Brothers, Brooklyn, is one of 
the country’s oldest breweries, founded 
in 1883. - For most of that time it has 
specialized in bottled beer, claims to be 
‘America’s oldest bottled beer.’’ Now 
it launches its first great ad campaign, 
built around the “Stubby’”’ can-size, no- 
deposit bottle. Newspaper space in 
50 markets of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas and in 
New York, plus programs over nine 
radio stations, will be used. Kenyon 

(Continued on page 356) 


Council for Moderation’s Test 
Paves Way for National Campaign 


MONG the larger national ad- 

A vertisers in the next year or 

two may be the Council for 
Moderation, 
Plaza, New York. 

In 1,000-line space in the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune, the 
Newark News and the Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram, there appeared Wed- 
nesday, September 25, the council’s 
declaration of scope and purpose: 

Do you believe that some peo- 
ple drink too much? That too 
much drinking is a social men- 

ace? That a clear head and a 

clear mind produce clear think- 

ing? That moderation in drink- 
ing and living is better than 
excess? 

If you do the council invites you 
to join “in a new approach to an old 
problem.’ That approach is primarily 
through a “continuing educational 
campaign” of paid advertising. 

For the present test in the New 
York metropolitan area six advertise- 
ments have been prepared. The rest 
will appear weekly, ranging from 500 
to 800 lines. The series will run 
about three months. Newspapers na- 
tionally, and magazines, radio, motion 
pictures, direct mail and other media 
will be employed as the work de- 
velops. The program will not gen- 
eralize, a member of the advisory 


30 Rockefeller 


board told SM. It will be devoted 
throughout to specific reasons for 
“moderation.” 

Two years ago, shortly before 
Repeal, there was published a book 
entitled “Toward Liquor Control,” by 
Raymond Fosdick and Albert L. 
Scott, “sponsored” by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The Council for Modera- 
tion was created to bring into being 
recommendations in the chapter on 
“Education” in that book. 

The council is headed by Everett 
Colby, New York lawyer and New 
Jersey resident. William Fellowes 
Morgan is vice-president and Leonard 
V. Harrison, vice-president and direc- 
tor of research. (‘“Research” na- 
tionally will provide the facts on 
which the advertising will be based.) 
Frank M. Totton is treasurer and Eliz- 
abeth Laine, secretary. A national 
advisory board eventually will repre- 
sent all 48 states. Members already 
appointed include Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity; James G. Harbord, Radio 
Corporation of America; Charles 
Hayden, banker; L. F. Loree, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad; William S. 
Paley, Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Frank Presbrey (whose agency is han 
dling the first advertising) ; Theodore 
Roosevelt ; Albert L. Scott; Percy S. 
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Building Industry on Up-Grade, 


Reports FHA Administrator 


OW fares the building indus- 

try today? What progress 

has been made by the Federal 

Housing Administration? And 
what remains to be done? 

The following extracts from a 
speech delivered by Arthur Walsh, 
deputy administrator of the FHA, be- 
fore the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association Conference at Pitts- 
burgh, answer these questions, 

“A year ago the building industry 
was almost moribund — looking with 
hope—a hope almost born of despair 
—at the Better Housing Program, and 
wondering if anything would come of 
it. Today that Better Housing Pro- 
gram is reflected in the earnings of 
hundreds of companies. It is reflected 
in the enhanced value of the stock of 
these companies. It is reflected in an 
average of 17% increase in carload- 
ings of building material during the 
first quarter of this year. Hundreds 
of thousands of men have gone back 
to work in the building trades—car- 
penters, bricklayers, plasterers, stone 
masons, tinsmiths; workers in factories, 
production plants, mines and forests. 
The newspapers of America have en- 
joyed a 55,000,000 advertising linage 
increase—all of it based on_ better 
housing. . In the paint and 
varnish field, July’s sales of this year 
were up almost 27%. Sales for the 
first seven months showed an average 
increase of almost 16%. The increase 
in the sale of plumbing and heating 
equipment exceeds all records back to 
1930. 


Encouraging Figures Cited 


“In the sale of mechanical stokers, 
new orders for the first seven months 
of this year showed a total increase of 
72%. Furniture sales jumped from 
15% to 25%. Lumber shipments are 
29% ahead of last year. 

“In July, expenditures on new resi- 
dence construction were 183% greater 
in number and 214% greater in value 
than July a year ago. Electric over- 
head crane shipments were up 151%. 
Machine tool sales up 68%. Face 
brick sales up 22%. Oak flooring 
sales up 63%. 

“The sales of household refrig- 
erators have taken a jump of amazing 
magnitude. I mentioned average in- 
‘reases in carloadings. In June of this 
year, the Illinois Central carloadings 
of building material jumped 53% 
over last year. The Southern Pacific 
jumped 27%. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe jumped 30%. 
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“The few examples that I have 
cited are proof of the pudding. In 
every field of activity, from flooring 
to roofing; from automatic stoking 
and oil burning equipment to air con- 
ditioning; from mechanical refrigera- 
tion to new carpets and rugs—sales 
have increased. 

“And naturally they haven't in- 
creased only in the building field. 
Men have gone back to work. They're 
off the relief rolls. Off subsistence 
wages—back on payrolls—and spend- 
ing money. Spending money in food 
stores and specialty shops. In depart- 
ment stores and barber shops. 

“America met a depression by ceas- 


‘ing to pay attention to its real wealth 


—its properties. America today is lit- 
erally lifting itself out of a depression 
by again paying attention to the condi- 
tion of its properties and to its needs 
for new construction. 


Different Frontiers Now 


“This country of ours has been par- 
ticularly favored in every time of eco- 
nomic stress. The first business de- 
pression was met by developing new 
frontiers. The second and third and 
fourth and fifth depressions were met 
in the same way. But there are no 
more frontiers to be developed. Our 
last one is closer to China than it is 
to San Francisco. But there is an- 
other kind of frontier facing us today. 
The entrance to that frontier is 
through the thresholds that lead to 
13,000,000 American residence prop- 
erties still in need of modernization 
and repair. 

“If every American home needing a 
furnace were to get one; if every 
American home that is without a bath- 
tub were to be equipped with one; 
if every roof that is leaking were to 
be repaired; if electricity were to be 
introduced into every home where it 
is now absent, and so on down the line 
with all improvements and require- 
ments that are needed to bring the 
American home up to the standards of 
which we are prone to talk; if these 
things were done they would keep the 
factories and the shops and the manu- 
facturing plants of the country run- 
ning on a 24-hour basis, and workers 
employed in three daily shifts for a 
long time to come. 

“Billions of dollars would thus be 
added to the real wealth of the coun- 
try, for these are durable goods. They 
represent not the ephemeral things that 
we have and use today and must renew 
tomorrow, but the things that last. 


“Another entrance to our frontier 
leads through the floodgates that have 
already released the pent-up need for 


1,750,000 new residence units. This 
need is expressd today, not in terms 
of your guess or my guess, but in 
terms of millions of families that have 
‘doubled up,’ of millions of people 
who have been married during the 
past five years and want homes. And 
the proof lies in the fact that there is 
hardly a city of over 100,000 popula- 
tion where single family rs el 
units can be rented today. They're all 
occupied. 

“This vast new frontier is today at 
your command because of an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act 
which provides for insurance on loans 
up to $50,000 granted for the purpose 
of modernizing and improving income 
properties, office buildings, apartment 
houses and hotels. Retail stores. Col- 
leges, schools, hospitals and orphan- 
ages. Factories of all kinds—in need 
of structural modernization to cut 
maintenance costs, and in need of all 
varieties of machinery and equipment. 
This need alone is conservatively esti- 
mated at 15 billion dollars. 

“Modernize for profit! An inter- 
esting and comprehensive exposition 
of this subject in booklet form is just 
coming off the presses in Washington. 
It is probably the most effective piece 
of literature ever published by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

“But this New Frontier offers not 
only an opportunity—it’s a challenge 
the like of which has never before 
faced you. It’s a challenge to your 
sales ingenuity. . . . A challenge to 
your advertising and sales promotion 
efforts—to your ability to sell.” 


New Job: C. C. Joys becomes vice-presi- 

dent in charge of sales of the A. O. 

Smith Corporation, Milwaukee — steel 
products firm. 
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NUMBER of manufacturers 

who call on me express their 

dissatisfaction with jobbers’ 

selling service. Their goods are 
often overlooked, they complain, be- 
cause jobbers carry so many items, and 
their salesmen have so many things to 
sell and travel so fast. 

When I have asked these manufac- 
turers pointed questions about their 
sales efforts with jobbers, it frequently 
comes to light that the fault lies just 
as much, or more, with the manufac- 
turer as it does with the jobber. Many 
manufacturers seem to think that all 
they have to do is to sell their goods 
to the jobber, get him to list them in 
his catalog, and then return and pre- 
pare the factory to take care of large 
orders. It is an unfortunate fact that 
such manufacturers are frequently dis- 
appointed. Sometimes no repeat orders 
materialize; at other times the orders 
from the jobbers traveling a large num- 
ber of salesmen are disappointingly 
small. 

In the first place, it must be frankly 
admitted that as a matter of necessity 
and actually of economy in distribution, 
jobbers must carry a great variety of 
goods. It must be granted also that it 
is impossible for a salesman on his trips 
actually to sell or offer for sale all of 
these lines. A large part—in fact the 
major part of a salesman’s business— 
consists of goods that are called for, 
goods that are on the want list of the 
retailers, or of the industrial buyers in 
mills and factories this jobber may sell. 
In other words, the first thing for a 
manufacturer to consider is that he 
must create a demand for his goods. 


Clarify Your Sales Policy 


Right at the start, let us admit that 
if a manufacturer's goods have not 
been introduced to the trade, have not 
been advertised, and sales are expected 
just by having these goods listed in the 
jobbers’ catalogs, results certainly will 
not be satisfactory. The trouble with 
many manufacturers is that they do not 
face the facts. For an extra inside price 
the jobber’s buyer probably will make 
promises, but the manufacturer should 
not depend too much upon such 
promises. 

Let me state here that I am not 
writing of manufacturers who are try- 
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BY 
SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Mr. Norvell has been on 
both sides of the fence 
—he’s run a jobbing or- 
ganization and he’s man- 
ufactured goods which 
sold through jobbers. 
Here he outlines a few 
simple fundamentals for 
firms that want better 
cooperation from dis- 
tributors—those simple 
fundamentals which are 
so often overlooked. 


ing to sell their goods to jobbers, but 
of those who have already sold the 
jobbers, and find themselves disap- 
pointed in the jobbers’ repeat business. 

The buyers for the average jobbing 
house are usually hardboiled, experi- 
enced merchandisers. They deal more 
in facts and experience than they do 
in theories. The first question with a 
good merchandiser who has control of 
the salesmen and the selling plans of 
the house is “How can we make the 
most satisfactory profit?’ Such a buyer 
fully realizes that the salesmen cannot 
push all lines. Even when goods are 
carried because there is some demand 
for them, a strong push is not put back 
of these goods unless, first of all, the 
price set-up is of such a nature as to 
give the jobber a fair return for his 
sales efforts. 

Such being the case, the first thing 
under scrutiny by the jobbing buyer is 
the sales policy of the manufacturer. 
Has this manufacturer any sales policy 
at all? Frequently, I find, he has not. 
A clean-cut sales policy that will lead 
to the jobber’s enjoying a fair profit 
is one of the first things that interests 
the jobbing buyer. A sales policy covers 


Things I Have Learned About} ] 
Getting Along With Jobbers 


not only price, but also the character 
of the distributors the manufacturer js 
selling or proposes to sell, and the dis. 
crimination, if any, between these dis. 
tributors. Does he propose to sell the 
chain store and the mail order house 
at a lower price than the jobber? Does 
he sell direct to large industrial buyers? 

Naturally the sales policy is largely 
governed by the particular line of 
goods the manufacturer offers, but, in 
order to have the jobber push his line, 
the manufacturer must first of all gain 
the respect of the buyer. The best way 
to do this is frankly to outline his sales 
policies. Disagreeable surprises after 
the goods are bought often terminate 
all interest in pushing the line on the 
part of the jobber. 

To illustrate, after the line is pur- 
chased, the jobber finds that most of 
the best retail trade in his territory is 
already being sold direct by the manu- 
facturer. Or mail order houses and 
chain stores may turn up with retail 
selling prices so low that they prove 
the manufacturer has given inside 
prices to this class of buyers. Every 
jobbing buyer will tell you that he 
has had many such experiences, and 
under such conditions, the manufac- 
turer is hardly justified in complain- 
ing of lack of jobber cooperation. 


Is Your Catalog Right? 


Let us suppose the manufacturer's 
selling policy, both on price and on 
method of distribution, is checked as 
being satisfactory by the buyer. What is 
the next thing to consider? Here is a 
point that is important, because it is 
so frequently overlooked by the manu- 
facturer. If your jobbing customers 
use a catalog in selling their goods, 
how are your goods represented in this 
catalog? Today in many lines of busi- 
ness jobbers use standard size catalogs. 
Many manufacturers, in order to have 
their goods properly represented in 
these catalogs, do the printing of the 
pages themselves, or have them done 
the way they want them done. Fre- 
quently they use colors. In some cases 
by special agreement with the buyer 
stiff inserts are used which naturally 
make the manufacturer’s line stand out 
in this jobber’s book. Then, too, if the 
jobber does not sell by catalog, but 
entirely by sample, it is worth the man 
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e HILE the above figures, taken from sales records for the 
: first six months of 1935 and from the most recent issue of 


Standard Rate and Data Service tell a specific story of undercoverage 
— to the manufacturer of motor trucks, they are equally important to any 


manufacturer in any line who is selling in Oklahoma and Texas. 


General magazines, weekly magazines or women's magazines of national 
circulation cannot put your sales message over for you in this area 


without help. 
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That help is The Farmer-Stockman with its more than 224,000 progressive 
and able-to-buy farm readers, whose 1935 income, based on the latest 
U. S. Department of Agriculture statistics, is 67°, up from 1934. 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 
NOW MORE THAN 224,000 CIRCULATION 


COVERING OKLAHOMA AND NORTH TEXAS 
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ufacturer’s while to find out just how 
his goods are sampled. I have known 
manufacturers, if the jobber happened 
to have 50 salesmen, who sent just 
enough of their line to make up 50 
samples. These goods were sent packed 
in the regular way. In doing it this 
way, the manufacturer is lucky if 50% 
of his jobbers take the trouble to pre- 
pare these samples in the proper form 
to be carried by their salesmen. 

To increase his chances of having 
the salesmen show his goods to the 
retail trade, the manufacturer should 
go a step further than simply supplying 
the goods. He should have his goods 
put up in rolls or in strong containers 
so his samples can be sent out im- 
mediately to the jobber’s salesmen. 
These samples, of course, should be 
packed in such a manner that they will 
take up the least possible room, and the 
container should be made to stand hard 
usage. It must be remembered that 
today practically all merchandise is sold 
by men traveling in automobiles. The 
samples of an active salesman are sub- 
jected to a great deal of wear and tear, 
and should be protected as well as pos- 
sible. 


charged. This depends upon the line of 
goods. But generally it is customary for 


25% under cost to jobbers. This con- 
cession gives the jobber an opportunity, 


all consignment arrangements are an- 
athema. I don’t believe in them, and 


consignment or return arrangement. 
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Sales Training for Jobbers Pays 


The jobber’s buyer will raise the 
question as to how samples should be 


“We might answer a lot of ads and check the space 
“Have Salesman Call’—just to break the monotony.” 


manufacturers of common articles of 
merchandise to make a concession of 


when the samples have been used, to 
dispose of them without loss. It is 
sometimes proposed by the jobber that 
samples be consigned. To the writer 


in my business experience I always 
flatly refused any consignment proposi- 
tion, either from manufacturers to us, 
or from us to dealers. A consignment 
arrangement, first of all, is trouble- 
some. It means extra bookkeeping and 
special accounts. Next, it almost always 
leads to unpleasant discussions which 
in turn ruin friendship and good will. 
I would much rather make a low flat 
price on samples and settle the matter 
once and for all than to consider any 


manufacturer to the jobber’s salesman. = missionary man. It takes an important 
Almost all jobbers have salesmen’s con- _line of goods to carry this expense 
ventions or meetings from time totime. load. However, there is no doubt that 


If the manufacturer can arrange it with =the use of missionaries has been of 
the jobber, it is desirable to have a _— great value, especially in introducing 
representative of his concern appear be- _ new lines, and also in introducing lines 
fore these meetings, show his line and = which in their nature require special 
talk not only the goods but also the _ technical information. These mission- 
policy of the manufacturer. Most of aries are assigned to jobbers under 
these conventions are held by the job- _— various arrangements. In some cases 
bers at the end of the year, and manu- __ the jobbers stand a proportion of the 
facturers having good talkers on their expense. In other cases, the missionary 
lines should arrange with the jobbers _ is sent free. . 


Now, having your line in the jobber’s 
catalog and samples in the hands of his 
salesmen, the next question that arises 
is that of how well the jobber’s sales- 
men are posted on your goods. In the 
case of nation-wide distribution it is 
naturally impossible to come into per- 
sonal contact with all the salesmen of 
all the jobers. The only recourse is 
to post the salesmen by letter or print. 


other without wasting any time. 


It has been my experience that a well —_ and following recommendations should 
written, illustrated booklet covering the —_ be given consideration. 
“points” of the line is the best ap- We now reach the problem of mis- 
proach to jobbers’ salesmen. With the _ sionary help, or special salesmen to 
permission of the jobber, this pamphlet _ travel with the jobbers’ salesmen. This 
may be enclosed with a personal letter — system is very expensive. It means the 
written by the sales manager of the salary and traveling expenses of the 


in advance so that their representatives A missionary system of jobber sup- 
schedule their dates so as to move port should be very carefully worked | 
directly from one convention to an- out, because it is subject to many ss 
abuses. Where the missionary system 
Naturally the same treatment can- exists and the competition between } 
not be given to the selling of all lines. | manufacturers for accounts has been 


The unit value of some lines is so small _—_ keen, the jobber has taken advantage 
that any such sales expense as we have __ of the situation to secure the free ser- 
suggested above is impossible. How- vices of as many manufacturers’ sales- 
ever, On important lines that make up men as possible. Other troubles arise 
a good part of the jobbers’ sales, these 
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EAL VALUE TO OUR BUSINESS” 


USINESS papers are of direct value to our company 
because they offer a short channel through which 
we can reach the users and specifiers of our various 

lines—architects, plant engineers, plumbing and heating 
contractors, and operating and purchasing executives of 
all industry. The editorial content of business papers is of 
such character as to enable us, in our advertising, to deal 
specifically with the technical character of our product and 
the question of its use and application in terms common 
to the individual class of readers and in step with the 
editorial character of the book. 


"Markets within markets, which require both vertical and 
horizontal treatment, could not be reached if it were not 
for the media which are edited directly for these respec- 
tive audiences. 


"The body of technical information developed by our pro- 
duction, research and national distribution services are not 
only of value from the standpoint of our own advertising 
but constitute the basis of a great deal of the editorial 
matter of business papers themselves. 


"Practically all of our products are used in connection with 
other equipment, which means that we have, for the most 
part, a technical audience. Our advertising, therefore, 
naturally ties in with the advertising of many other indus- 
trial concerns and the particular editorial treatment of 
interest to various lines of industry. 


“In selecting our media we are concerned more with the 
editorial character of the publication and the quality of 
its circulation than we are with the quantity of circulation. 


“As markets shift owing to general business conditions, 
development of new products, changes in processing, and 
for other reasons, we are able to adjust our schedule ac- 
cordingly, which emphasizes the mobility of business and 
trade papers as a whole when viewed from the standpoint 
of a channel through which to impart reliable trade facts." 


Number 23 of a Series 


This is one of a series of analyses made by the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT acting for 
the publishers of the dominant business papers 
listed below. Others who have told why they 
use business papers and the results they have 
secured: General Electric, Bendix Aviation, 
Cannon Mills, Johns-Manville, Fruehauf Trailer, 
Bakelite, Gorham, Lincoln Electric, Liquid Car- 
bonic, McCann-Erickson, Westinghouse, Ohio 
Brass, Green Shoe, Stewart-Warner, Ruberoid, 
National Hotels, United Fruit, Jones & Lamson, 
International Harvester, Fairbanks-Morse, Sea- 
gram Distillers and Wood Conversion. 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE, 
Chicago 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York 

BAKERS REVIEW, New York 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 

CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 

COAL AGE, New York 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, Chicago 

FLEET OWNER, New York 

FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 

HARDWARE AGE, New York 

HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 

HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, New York 

ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York 

IRON AGE, New York 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 

LAUNDRY AGE, New York 

MACHINERY, New York 


MARINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING AGE, 
New York 


MILL AND FACTORY, New York 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 

OIL WEEKLY, Houston 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 

RUG PROFITS, New York 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

STEEL, Cleveland 

TIRES, New York 


Baker River Power Plant, Puget Sound P. & L. Company: 


coal mining to lighting houses for hens and hatching their eggs. 


Sales Signposts on the 
Transcontinental Trail 


BY WALTER E. MAIR 
Field Editor 


Seattle Not Kidding Itself About a Boom —The 


Guggenheims Have Started—Market Planning that 
Works—The Eldorado of Ferro-Alloys. 


This is the seventh of a series of reports from 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S field editor, who is 
making an 11,000-mile trip to survey the na- 
tion’s economic and social conditions—with 
special emphasis on current sales problems. 


Seattle, September 15 


T is easy to exaggerate the outlook 
in Seattle today, and still be 
within the bounds of early proba- 
bility. Talks with men I have 

known for years and with men I never 
met before, coupled with figures fur- 
nished out of corporation archives, 
reflect a sure, steady, upward trend. 
And a man who has known this coun- 
try at first hand, off and on, since 
1915, is not likely to be taken too 
much aback at those distressing factors 
which make this region a hot-bed for 
the agents of discontent, and do not 
exactly cover with glory some of the 
former industrial leaders and finan- 
ciers, many of whom, quietly or other- 
wise, have had to take back seats of 
recent years. 

This survey for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is not one of those breezy affairs 
that swings in by airplane at 11 A.M., 
lunches with the local Chamber of 
Commerce, finds a waitress who has 
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paid off the last installment on her 
second-hand car, a full-fed speculator 
vacationing who is “‘sold”’ (until the 
port wine wears off) on everything 
within a thousand miles—and then 
goes onto a national radio network to 
tell a hooey-harried world that yes, 
Standard Statistics was correct, the 


It does everything from 


West Coast is a real bright spot 11 an 
improving situation. 

It just happens that this writer has 
seen these parts in days good anc not 
so good, and has officiated at ‘asks 
ranging in scope from the piliny of 
shingle-butts in a Whatcom county 
mill to the collecting of highly com 
plicated “central office” reports for the 
Federal Census of Manufactures and 
Distribution. Nevertheless, and 
notwithstanding, the Puget Sound 
country is, to my way of thinking. on 
the verge, not only of a realty boom 
here in Seattle, but of what looks like 
a long-pull accretion of buying power 
and civic expansion. 

Primary factor in this conclusion is 
the back-log in home construction 
throughout the country. I do not think 
West Coast lumbermen will be short- 
sighted enough to let their labor poli- 
cies give as much of that business away 
to the Southern pine sawyers, ever 
again, as they have donated while 
quibbling over a living wage and the 
right to unionize, these past few 
months, 

Second comes the real estate phase 
of development here, long delayed, 
which is attracting plenty of specula- 
tive funds, and will bring more. If 
capital doesn’t see its way clear to some 
active departure from its ostrich-like 
“head-in-the-sand”’ attitude, via Seattle 
realty, then I naively set down that 
capital never was rugged nor indi- 
vidual. 

Having listened to the wishful think- 
ing of Seattle realtors for a number 
of years, sounded off in the form of 
false booms that did not do anything 
much but fa’ down, I believe it can 
be safely said today that this time the 
“charmed land” is not kidding itself. 

We must set up first of all the thesis 
that this is, above all, a livable coun- 
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Tacoma, the “Lumber Capital of America.” 
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SALES ACTION 
| tery FRIDAY 


| —~ THE VERY DAY COLLIERS APPEARS 


e L- doesn’t take long to translate an advertise- | wouldn’t be reading Collier’s. For Collier’s 
ment in Collier’s into a neatly wrapped pack- _ has nothing to offer people of settled habits 
age thrust under the arm of a customer. The and convictions—who yawn contentedly 
very day Collier’s reaches its readers its pull over innocuous fiction, ponderous articles 
| is felt in retail outlets all over the country. and opinions which never rub them the 


That’s because Collier’s, with its quick | wrong way. Such people—with slow, settled 


tempo and fresh viewpoint, has attracted the habits —Collier’s automatically eliminates. 
most active market in America. 2,400,000 — Every advertising dollar spent in Collier’s 
men and women (with their families) who finds an open-minded, eager-to-buy audience. 
are alert to everything that is new and in- This great audience is yours to talk to any 
teresting —from the real effect of Hitlerism Friday. It is a market that doesn’t mull and 
in Europe to the latest model refrigerator. ponder before it buys. Its response is imme- 


Collier’s readers do not wait when they see  diate—often just a matter of hours. And in 
something they want to buy. They act. today’s hard fight for business, advertisers 


In fact, if they weren’t built that way they __ find this a mighty important advantage. 


Collier's 


The Abclive [lirkel 


—— ~ Read every week by more than 2,400,000 Active-Minded Families THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ 250 Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK ¢ PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S * WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ¢ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINZ « THE COUNTRY HOME 
© 1935, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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\ rough-and-ready guide to increased purchasing power: 


Divide car sales increases by 3. 
Oklahoma’s passenger car sales, for example, are up 179.5% from the depression low, and 
according to Mr. Prescott’s formula this means that general purchasing power in the state 


is up about 60% 
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1935 Passenger Car Sales in 


Fla. 
C-/4007 


Direct Ratioto Benefit Payments 


URING the first half of 1935 

over one billion dollars were 

spent for new passenger cars, 

whereas, in the same period 
of the depression low year, 1932, 
only 464 million dollars went into new 
cars. This gain of 121% represents 
an increase of 560 million dollars- 
a significant indication that purchas- 
ing power in the country is moving 
ahead. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has deter- 
mined that there is a very high corre- 
lation between car sales and purchasing 
power, as represented by income, so 
that when car sales increase there is 
an increase in purchasing power which 
bears a relative ratio of about 3 to 1. 
In other words, when car sales in- 
crease or decrease 30% or 60%, pur- 
chasing power increases or decreases 
about 10% or 20%. With passenger 
car sales showing an increase of 121% 
in the first half of 1935 over the same 
period of 1932, purchasing power, ac- 
cording to this correlation, has in- 
creased approximately 40%. 
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BY 
RAY B. PRESCOTT 


The following table shows the com- 
parison of dollar sales of passenger 
cars during the first half of 1935 with 
the same period of 1932 and the bene- 
fit payments made to the end of 1934. 

It can be seen at a glance that the 
big gains in car sales have been made 
in the sections of the country that have 
received the largest benefit payments. 
It would be impossible to pour a bil- 
lion and a half dollars into the hands 
of the farmers over a period of two 
years without having it fol'’owed by a 
correspondingly huge increase in not 
only the sales of cars and trucks, but 
of nearly everything else. In New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, which are primarily industrial 
states, the gains in purchasing power, 
as reflected by the increase in car sales, 
have been only about half those for 


the country as a whole and from one 
third to one-fifth the gains for some of 
the farm states to which millions of 
dollars have been allotted since the 
middle of 1933. 

In New England, Connecticut is the 
only state in which car sales for the 
first half of 1935 are nearly double 
those in the same period of 1932. The 
remainder of the states in this section 
have gained only about one-half that 
shown by Connecticut. In the Middle 
Atlantic states, Pennsylvania has made 
a gain of 80%. This can be largely 
accounted for by the large increase in 
the demand for steel by the automobile 
industry. 

The East North Central states, which 
contain the largest part of the automo- 
bile industry, have enjoyed two-wey 
benefits. In the first place, they have 
large farming interests, for which they 
have received $125,000,000, and sec- 
ondly, this section produces all of the 
automobiles and most of the parts used 
in the industry, thereby gaining from 
mounting employment entailed in an 
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Which? Mrs. Charles Win- 
throp Peele whose larders are 
stocked from the ultra shops, 
and who last dropped in at a 
grocer’s to purchase milk for 
the Orphans’ Fete a dozen years 
ago? Or... 

Mrs. John Henry Jones whose 
family of four are gilt-edge pros- 
pects for every grocer, butcher 
and baker for blocks around? 
Which? Mr. J. Wiley Puyster 
whose suits and shoes are cus- 
tom-made, and who couldn’t 
name you the brand of gas that 
powers his twelve-cylinder car? 
a sas 

Mr. Joe Andrew Smith who 
reads the ads that tell about 
tires, spark plugs and gasoline, 
and is proud of his car that he 
chauffeurs himself? 


\ ANUFACTURERS cannot profitably forget that the world 
A | is not peopled exclusively with men and women who 
live on Easy Street and who are perennial patrons of the 
opera. For whether we like it or not, popular taste for art, 
literature and science runs to fairly simple and colorful 
expression. ““The Psychology of the Emotions” would be 
pretty dry brain fare for the average person, but the story 
of “Four Widowed Cinderellas All Sitting Pretty,” as it 
appeared in The American Weekly, is certain to win an 
enthusiastic reading. 

The man in the street isn’t interested in the “Etiological 
Factors of Hemophilia,” but if you tell him that the Royal 
Family of Spain has a strange disease—that their blood 
doesn’t clot . . . the prick of a pin may cause bleeding to 
death—even the sport page won’t lure him away. 

In The American Weekly the great abstractions of 
science, philosophy, religion and sociology are given form 
and substance .. . are made to live and breathe under an 
editorial style that is unique in magazines. You may not 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


like your culture dispensed with so colorful a hand, but over 
five and a half million substantial American families each 
week prove that they do. You won’t find their names in Dun 
& Bradstreet’s, but in 1934 only 320,000 people filed U. S. 
Government tax returns on incomes of $5,000 or more. Con- 
trast this startling minority with the combined buying 
power of the more than 5,500,000 families who read The 
American Weekly—most of them with individual incomes 
ranging from $1,200 to $5,000 a year. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is 
distributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday Newspapers. 
In each of 158 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 146 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 139 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 171 cities, 20 to 30% 
... and, in addition, more than 1,982,000 families in thousands 
of other communities, large and small. 
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increase in the production of motor 
vehicles of over 21/4 times since 1932. 
The indications are now that the pro- 
duction of cars and trucks this year 
will exceed 1930; and that 1936 will 
see further substantial gains in produc- 
tion. Unless there is a relapse, this 
section of the country is well on its 
way out of the depression. The pur- 
chasing power here has advanced over 
50% above the 1932 level. 

The cotton, wheat, corn and hog 
states, which make up the South At- 
lantic, East and West South Central 
and West North Central sections, had 
received $772,000,000 in benefit pay- 
ments by the end of 1934. Besides 
this, the cotton states have enjoyed a 
50% increase in the price of their com- 
modity, which has yielded them an- 
other $200,000,000. The wheat, corn 
and hog states have seen the price of 
their wheat, corn and hogs double since 
1932, putting many millions of dol- 
lars into their pockets. This tremen- 
dous increase in purchasing power is 
clearly reflected in the extraordinary in- 
crease in car sales. Of course, this 
increased purchasing power- -which 
has caused $355,000,000 to be spent 
for cars during the first half of 1935 as 
against $135,000,000 in the same peri- 
od of 1932—has extended beyond the 
borders of these states. In the buying 
of 214 times as many cars they con- 
tributed materially to the increased de- 
mand, which in turn increased employ- 
ment in the manufacturing of these 
same cars and parts for them. 


Trebled Sales in This Area 


The map of the United States 
printed with this article shows the per- 
centage increase in dollar sales of new 
passenger cars for each state during 
the first half of 1935 over the same 
period of 1932. This map shows in 
detail the gains made by each state 
over this period. 

The Mountain states have not only 


had $74,000,000 distributed to them 
for their farming interests, but have 
also been especially fortunate in having 
the Government buying huge quanti- 
ties of silver at greatly increased prices. 
This stimulated the mining of silver, 
thereby increasing employment and in- 
creasing income. That the income for 
these states has increased can readily 
be seen in their spending of $34,000,- 
000 for new cars in the first half of 
this year. In 1932 they spent only 
$12,500,000 in the corresponding 
period. The sales of cars have almost 
trebled. The gain ‘in car sales in this 
section, consisting of eight states, is 
nearly equal to the increase in the 
four states of the West South Central 
section, which received $240,000,000 
from the Government. 


Industrial Sections Gain 
Indirectly 


The Pacific states spent $91,000,000 
for new cars during the six months of 
1935 as against $29,000,000 in the 
same period of 1932. This is an in- 
crease of 157.5% and much better 
than the gain made by the country as 
a whole, indicating that the purchas- 
ing power in this section has advanced 
approximately 500% above the 1932 
level. Of course, the $29,000,000 re- 
ceived in benefit payments has contrib- 
uted a great deal to this gain by mak- 
ing ready cash available. 

Now that the “Recovery Pump’’ has 
been primed by pouring about a billion 
and a half dollars into the farm sections 
of the country, there is little doubt 
that, as this money has been spent, 
manufacturing in the industrial sec- 
tions has been stimulated. Thus pur- 
chasing power has been improved, not 
only in the farm sections but also in 
the industrial sections. The indica- 
tions are now that purchasing power 
will continue to advance unless some 
unforeseen element comes along to in- 
terfere. 


First Half, °35 
(000 omitted ) 


New England...... $ 68,373 
Middle Atlantic.... 201,846 
East N. Central... . 272,872 
West N. Central. 119,799 
South Atlantic 106,658 
| East S. Central 44,511 
| West S. Central.... 83,907 
| Mountain ........ 34,215 
ES tte arid had 91,179 
| United States...... 1,023,360 


| sciatica 


Comparison of Dollar Sales of Passenger Cars During First | 
Half of 1935 with Same Period of 1932 and Total | 
Benefit Payments 1933 - 1934 | 


% First Half, 32 Benefit Pay- 


Gain (000 omitted) ments 1933-34 
60.5 $ 42,566 §$ 2,628,000 
57.8 127,812 3,822,000 
155.2 106,815 124,539,000 
129.7 52,223 373,950,000 
132.2 45,938 79,556,000 | 
308.5 10,930 88,044,000 | 
184.0 29,572 240,511,000 | 
175.0 12,451 74,176,000 
157.5 35,412 28,977,000 
121.0 463,719 1,016,163,000 
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This chart shows distribution of the 
Cleveland grocery business between 
chains and independents in June 1932, 
November 1933, and June 1935, as indi- 
cated by 5,457 Cleveland housewives, by 
their replies to the question, “Where do 
you buy most of your groceries?” Inde- 
pendent stores, with which are included 
the voluntary grocery chains, are getting 
an increasingly larger percentage of the 
total business. 


Independent Stores Are 
Gaining, 3rd Cleveland 
Kitchen Survey Shows 


The Cleveland Press has now com- 
pleted a three-year trend by 18-month 
steps of the food purchases in the 
Greater Cleveland area. The third sur- 
vey, just completed, utilizes the same 
technique as first applied in June, 
1932: Housewife members of the 
Parent Teachers’ Association surveyed 
their refrigerators and pantry shelves 
and the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation made the tabulation. 

Probably the most striking develop- 
ment of the past 18 months lies in the 
progress of the independent stores. 
Today the individual grocery store 
operator is a better merchant, main- 
tains a more attractive mart, and has 
secured new advantages in buying. The 
NRA put him on a higher competitive 
plane with the chains. Whether he 
will be able to maintain this advantage 
with the Blue Eagle no longer flying 
is an interesting problem. 

The three principal chain outlets in 
Cleveland maintain their relative posi- 
tions but volumes moved up and down. 
The Fisher Bros. Company, the largest 
outlet in the Cleveland territory, is 
definitely losing ground despite the 
difficulties which A & P had with 
striking employes last Fall. 

Included with the independent gro- 
cers are several important voluntary 
chains. The Edwards voluntary group 
did 19% of the independent storcs 
business; the United voluntary chains 
did 12%. 

Food buying now is more wide!y 
distributed through the week than %t 
any time in the last two years. Saturd 
remains the heaviest market day. 
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Some 


ignificant Indices 


of Business Recovery! 


1—Last week we were called on by a bond 
salesman—the first in six years. He was a 
Harvard Business School man, out last February. 
He knew all about the market crash in 1929, 
had studied all the charts in his economics text- 
books; he thought the whole affair was badly 
handled. He reported that the outlook for 
utilities was especially bright, and suggested 
some superior issues. There was a dreamlike 
quality about the visit that made us rub our 
eyes. We think it very significant. 

2—The U.S. Steel Corporation has appointed 


an advertising agency—BBD&O. When Big 


Steel puts money into advertising instead of 


surplus, dividend and depreciation accounts, we 
think it very significant. 

3—In the past month, three newspapers and 
five magazines have asked if we could maybe 
help them find a promotion manager. When 
publishers begin to think of spending money 
for advertising, it is not only significant, but also 
remarkable, extraordinary and colossal! 

(P. S.—The jobs are all filled now.) 

4—In the first eight months of 1935, The 
News had an increase of 564,000 lines in depart- 
ment store advertising over the same period in 


1934 


and incidentally a gain of more than a 


Tribune Tower, Chicago * Kohl Building, San Francisco * 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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million lines over the whole year of 1929. The 


News has also been first in this classification in 
seven out of the first eight months. When you 
consider all the New York papers there are to 
put advertising in, and the cost of News space— 
we know this item is significant. It indicates that 
News readers (which means two-thirds of New 
York City) are on the spend again and business 


must be better. 


L. MIGHT be very significant, too, for you to 
use more space in The News this year. Significant 
because your use of The News indicates that you 
are pretty smart in spending your advertising 
appropriation, and in getting comprehensive 
coverage for your advertising in this market. 
Your sales records probably signify something, 
too. Could any of our able and informed News 
representatives give you any further significant 


information about this significant medium? 


\ 
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Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New “‘Mergers”—New ny geal 


Strategy 


Chemieal Pool 


Toledo Synthetic Products’ Plaskon, 
subsidiary of Toledo Scale, enters a 
pool with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries to exchange all technical and com- 
mercial information relating to prod- 
ucts and processes. The agreement, 
which runs for ten years, grants free 
licenses under patents. Imperial is one 
of the world’s largest chemical com- 
panies. Its plastic subsidiary is Mould- 
rite, Ltd. 

Montecatini, the Italian chemical 
trust, also joins in the pool of informa- 
tion. Canadian Industries, Ltd., is ap- 
pointed agent for Plaskon under a sep- 
arate agreement. 

Toledo Scale Company got into the 
chemical industry by accident five years 
ago. Seeking a substitute for porcelain 
on its weighing machines, the company 
developed Plaskon. In 1930 the new 
subsidiary, Toledo Synthetic, was 
started. By 1932 sales were six times 
those of the previous year. They have 
jumped about 50% every year since. 


Gossip Pays Dividends 

Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, 
sends a “Gossip” letterhead to its men 
with this injunction: ““Mr. Mills Sales- 
man! Please jot down on this sheet, 
news about our industry, information 
on competitors, prices, products, im- 
provements, customers’ remarks, condi- 
tions favorable or unfavorable, busi- 
ness suggestions and ideas. Write us 
from week to week—one gossip item 
or a dozen at a time.” 

The gossip sheet, says James Man- 
gan, advertising manager, brings in a 
quantity of news. 


Mentioned in Dispatches 


Among the promotions in rank re- 
corded in dispatches from the sales 
front are: 

R. F. Leighton, appointed export 
advertising manager of the Tide Water 
Oil Company. He was formerly with 
Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Walter Sauer moves from the 
post Leighton takes over to become 
assistant to Fred B. Henderson, Tide 
Water's ad manager. 

William Howard, ad manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, goes to 
Chicago as retail ad manager for 
Montgomery Ward. 

Thomas W. Balfe, for ten years vice- 
president of R. C. Williams, New 
York, becomes v-p and general man- 
ager of Alex, D. Shaw & Company, 
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Old Companies with Young Ideas 


affiliate of National Distillers. 

A. E. Davison, Jr. resigns from Mc- 
Cann-Erickson to become v-p and gen- 
eral manager of Bon Ami Company. 


From M.D.’s to the Public 

Hanson Scale Company, Chicago, 
sold its ““Hi-Dial’” scale to doctors for 
use in their offices. Now it offers them 
to Mr. Everyman, and particularly Mrs. 
Everyman, who is concerned about the 
pounds added or subtracted. 

“Made with watchmaker precision, 
guaranteed for five years. . . . So 
finely balanced that it will weigh from 
a fraction of a pound up to 300 
pounds. The Hi-Dial can be read 
without glasses,” runs the copy accom- 
panying a realistically pictured nude. 
Newspapers and dealer helps will help 
to get them into ‘‘fine homes.” 


@’s and A’s 

Callaway Mills, with textile factories 
in Georgia and Alabama employing 
from 4,000 to 5,000, issues a booklet 
of “51 Questions and Answers.” It 
tells new and old employes such things 
as the history, size, products and poli- 
cies of the mills; explains how to get 
a job there; describes hours of work, 
group insurance, churches and schools 
in the mill communities. Further, it 
shows how the company will help em- 
ployes to buy a cow and provide free 
pasturage, and how prizes are awarded 
for gardens and flowers. ‘How can 
I play in the band, join the vocational 
school, get my house repaired?” are 


Y 


other questions answered. Possibly 
other firms would find similar booklets 
of information valuable for workers, 
visitors and customers, says Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., which pre. 
pared this one. 


Gamma Ray 

X-rays are familiar to the layman, 
but Gamma rays are at present new 
stuff. Hancock Valve Division of Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
Bridgeport, therefore gets plenty of at- 
tention for a bulletin on its valve by 
using a Gamma ray illustration. A cap- 
sule of radium gas was put in front of 
a Hancock valve with sensitized paper 
behind the latter. Left over night in 
a dark room, the Gamma rays from 
the gas pierced through and_photo- 
gtaphed the “heart” of the valve. 

Gamma ray photographs are used toa 
limited extent for checking the internal 
structure of large castings of ships that 
cannot be looked into in any other 
way. Hancock thinks this is the first 
time they have been employed in ads. 


Mounds and Dreams 

Peter Paul, Inc., makes candy bars 
Dreams and Mounds, the last “the 
largest selling cocoanut candy in the 
world.”’ Recently each of its 600,000 
retail outlets received their supply in 
new 5-pound boxes. On the box covers 
cartoon strips suggested various ways 
of displaying and selling more Mounds 
and Dreams. “My customers are chill- 
ing them in the refrigerator and serv- 
ing them sliced,” a dealer tells a fem- 
inine patron who wants something dif- 
ferent for a bridge party. Other “bal- 
loons” and colored pictures present 
additional talking points for dealer and 
consumer. Platt-Forbes, Peter Paul’s 
agency, reports an increase in the num- 
ber of Dreams and Mounds munchers. 
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H iviman's 


WIERS COMPLETE ELECTRIC 
Ji4)| COVERAGE OF MARKETS! 


@ Hillman’s, one of the leading food store 
chains of the middle west, has recently 
effected complete electric sign coverage 
of its markets. 


Through colorful, attention-compelling 
point-of-sale electric displays erected over 
the doors of each retail store, Hillman’s 
now drives home its advertising message 
both night and day to the middle west's 
BUYING population—WHILE THAT BUYING POP- 
ULATION IS ON THE BUYING PATH 


Thus does the trend toward complete 
) & snore 


ite, oem, electric sign coverage of retail markets 
continue among important advertisers. 


& 
* 


Write today for your copy of “WRITING IN 
LIGHTS,” a comprehensive analysis of all forms 
of electric sign advertising. It m I] be mailed free. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


CLAUDE NEON FEDERAL COM PAN Y 
22S North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI DALLAS DULUTH HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS LEXINGTON 
LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST.PAUL 


FEDERAL BRILLIANT CO.., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 


Subsidiaries: } or ,ypg NEON FEDERAL CO., SOUTHWEST, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Tulsa, Okle.; Wichita, Kansas 


““A NATIONAL SIGH SERVICE FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS” 
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New Technique Makes 
Fyesight Specialists 
‘Salesmen of Light” 


NEW salesman of light has 
gone to work throughout the 
nation: The eyesight specialist 
—the oculist and the optom- 
etrist. Thus the lamp industry and 
the public utility get the benefit of 
professional support for their current 
“better light—better sight” campaign. 

But the eyesight — is not do- 
ing it primarily to help anybody sell 
more and bigger lamps and use more 
kilowatt-hours — although that is one 
of the results. He is doing it to help 
himself prescribe more eye comfort for 
his patients by prescribing light as well 
as lenses. 

For this purpose he is adopting a 
new technique developed for him by 
Better Vision Institute, his association 
of optical manufacturers and_practi- 
tioners. Using equipment and mate- 
rials which he can buy as a complete 
“package” from his own regular 
optical wholesaler, he can prescribe 
the correct light intensity that best 
suits each patient for the eyework that 
is normal for that person—a new 
achievement for eyesight specialists. 

This is the way the new technique 
operates: When a patient comes in the 
refractionist begins by making an 
“occupational analysis” while taking 
the case history. Then, for tests, he 
selects eye tasks most closely approx- 
imating the patient’s daily work. For 
a stenographer he uses a specimen 
card bearing shorthand on one side 
and typewriting on the other; for a 
bookkeeper, ledger entries and ac- 
counting machine type; for a tailor, a 
card bearing a textile swatch with 
rows of stitching; for a woman “at 
home,” a snatch of piano music and 
a hand of cards; for an “average 
man,”” newspaper type and a section 
of a telephone book page, and so on. 

The patient looks at the chosen 
card “de light from a lamp equipped 
with a new-type light-intensity con- 
trol. The practitioner adjusts the 
light until it “fits” the ee eyes, 
a small light meter recording the exact 
measure in foot candles. 

Thus the eyesight specialist is able 
to determine for each patient the right 
amount of light he or she should 
have—at work or at home. It varies 
with different individuals. He “‘pre- 
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The “eye man” now helps 

industry sell better light 

by testing under a trick 

lamp to learn what light 

intensity “fits” each patient 
at home or at work. 


scribes light’ on a form which he 
hands to the patient. 

On the back of the form is a 
“Home Light-Testing Guide.” Using 
this he quickly discovers whether he is 
living and working under adequate 
illumination. 

This naturally may result in pro- 
moting better lighting generally, for 
the average illumination often is closer 
to five or ten foot-candles than to the 
30 or 40-foot candles that may be cor- 
rect for greatest eye comfort. 

But there is a direct professional 
benefit in this for the eyesight special- 
ist. It helps him prove that the glasses 
he fitted correctly in the good light 
of his office are just as correct at home 
or anywhere else. The patient is less 
likely to come back to him complain- 
ing about the glasses. Instead the 
blame falls on bad light, where it be- 
longs—and the electrician or the lamp 
retailer gets some new business. 


The possibilities for business devel- , 


opment in this new technique are con- 
siderable. M. J. Julian, president of 
Better Vision Institute, estimates there 
are 20,000 eyesight specialists in this 
country. Among these, the new tech- 
nique should be adopted by at least 
5,000 who make about 5,000,000 eye 
examinations every year — 5,000,000 
chances to prescribe light! 

It should increase. The whole 
“Better Light—Better Sight” national 
campaign centers public attention upon 
eyesight, and the eyesight specialist is 
expected to benefit professionally by 
more extensive practice. 

Tieing-in with the campaign, which 
is backed by 17 industrial groups in- 
terested in lamps, fixtures, electric 
energy, paint, etc., Better Vision In- 
stitute does what it can to encourage 
the use of the “see your doctor’’ slant 
in — advertising copy. It 
even offers to supply copy and layouts 
to local power companies. 

The eyesight specialist himself gets 
from the Institute an entire publicity 


campaign that includes direct mail and 
newspaper mats; but professional 
ethics put certain limitations upon its 
use. Thus the eyesight specialist’s con- 
tribution to the general campaign to 
sell better light to the nation will be 
delivered mainly within his own office. 
There he not only fits glasses and 
“prescribes light,” but with some of 
the material he gets from the Institute 
and the jobber who sells him the new 
office equipment he can help to teach 
the nation the importance of wall 
colors, of vere lighting glassware, of . 
correctly designed lighting fixtures as 
devices for improving illumination— 
and securing more eye comfort. 

The new technique for eyesight 
specialists requires the use of two 
pieces of equipment: One of the new 
variable illuminators for office use de- 
veloped by Doctors Ferree and Rand 
of Johns Hopkins University and by 
the Miller Lamp Company, and a foot- 
candle meter. 

The eyesight specialist can buy a4 
Ferree-Rand illuminator and a West- 
inghouse meter, along with the Insti- 
tute books, cards and promotional ma- 
terial—all as one “project’—for $49, 
or a Miller illuminator, a Weston 
meter and the Institute technique and 
printed aids for $54. The manufac- 
turers supply the equipment at cost 
and the wholesaler distributes it at half 
his regular profit in order that the 
whole enterprise may get quickest and 
readiest acceptance by the profession. 

Up to now 1,600 “projects” have 
been distributed, more than 1,000 of 
them have already reached the eye- 
sight specialists, and the total is ex- 
pected to reach 2,000 by the end of 
the year. Within two years it 1s 
hoped the majority of oculists and op- 
tometrists will have the new technique 
in full operation—with marked effect 
upon the eye comfort of the nation, 
upon the practice and public accep- 
tance of the eyesight specialist, and 
upon the general use of better light. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Amateur’s First Attempt Gets 
Cheers and Shrill Whistles 


Upon a time once, several Summers ago, 
half a dozen of us had been fishing a 
certain Northern lake with a great deal of 
paraphernalia, and very little luck. Pres- 
ently a spinster lady from the other side 
of the lake rowed up in our general di- 
rection, anchored, and fumblingly cast her 
line to the waters. It was, she confided, 
her first experience at fishing. In less than 
ten minutes she had 
a bite and, with a 
little help from our 
galaxy of gallants, 
proceeded to pull in 
one of the aaeeet 
muskies hooked that 
season. Things like 
that just happen. 

I was reminded 
of this experience 
when I received, the 
other day, a com- 
munication from Mr. 
George R. David- 
son. Mr. Davidson 

, enclosed a letter— 
Maxwell Droke his first sales letter. 
Rather _ diffidently, 
he had mailed it to alist of department 
store buyers. And it brought a response of 
40%. Mr. Davidson asks naively if I 
would consider that pretty good. In re- 
sponse, I can only echo the sentiment of 
Little Johnnie. You recall the story, no 
doubt. Asked to total. four and three, 
Johnnie, an experienced crapsman, had 
promptly shouted ‘Seven!’ “Ah,” beamed 
the teacher, ‘that’s pretty good, Johnnie.” 
“Pretty good!’’ sneered Johnnie; “Hell, 
that’s perfect!” 

But perhaps you are curious to see the 

letter—any letter—that can get a response 


from four out of ten prospects in these 
times. Admittedly, the proposition had 
uncommon appeal; but I think you will 
agree that Mr. Davidson has adroitly 


handled his subject: 
"Enter, The Villain! 

“A new game, now in vogue among 
our smarter citizenry, is making a good 
many gay parties gayer. It’s called ‘The 
Villain Still Pursues Her,’ in loving mem- 
ory of the showshops of yesteryear. 

“Briefly, it's a play. Four brightly 
colored booklets contain the parts; two 
for the girls, two for the men. The lines 
are simply elegant. ‘Oh, the madness of 
desire!’ throbs the villain, complete with 
false mustache; while Marigold, the hero- 
ine, casts frightened eyes at Heaven and 
the pink ruffles of her sunbonnet. 

(In addition to the mustache and sun- 
bonnet, there's a revolver, a black poke 
bonnet and something for the hero.) It’s 
the grandest thing for parties we've seen, 
because it appeals to the party spirit, to 
the urge to dress up and act and, above 
all things, because it can be played in a 
group of any size. 

"The Villain Still Pursues Her—Box 
81x11. Smartly styled cover in black, 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


white and red. Characters: One of 

Nature’s Noblemen, a Faded Lily, The 

Villain, A Rustic Flower. Props: Mus- 

tache, revolver, pink sunbonnet, black 

poke bonnet, badge. Price, $6 per dozen, 
express prepaid. 

“Order today for immediate delivery; 
or, if you'd rather look before you leap, 
send for a sample.” 

If your best friend acts like a looney, 
don’t ring for a straitjacket—he’s only re- 
hearsing the Villain’s mocking laughter. 


Another Maiden Effort Wins— 
You Kindly Tell Me Why 


And before we ring down the curtain on 
our own Amateur Show, let us present 
the case of a certain gentleman who lately 
fashioned a letter of application. As let- 
ters go in these times, it was a rather 
ordinary communication, fitting snugly into 
the classification of “neat, but not gaudy.” 
Two conventional introductory paragraphs, 
“I take the liberty,” etc., followed by a 
centered subhead captioned “Experience,” 
with an outline of past connections. Then, 
another subhead, “Education,” with rele- 
vant data. Finally, a concluding paragraph, 
“] shall appreciate . . .” 

But (and I’m dad blamed if I know 
why!) the letter clicked. A total of 446 
in the mails brought 105 responses within 
three days. Out of these the writer got 
9 appointments and 14 application blanks 
to be filled out. Only 7 letters out of the 
total gave an absolute turndown. 

All of which leaves your aging corre- 
spondent in a pretty melancholy mood. 
These amateurs certainly are setting a fast 
pace! 


An Air Mail Business Reply 
Envelope? It Can Be Done 


And, speaking of speed, I am asked 
whether it is possible to arrange the stand- 
ard Business Reply envelope so that it may 
be 1eturned by Air Mail. The answer is 
Yes. The envelope should be printed with 
the customary red and blue Air Mail de- 
sign, and the line which customarily reads, 
“4c. Postage Will Be Paid by ¢ 
should be altered to read 7 cents (6 cénts 
for Air Mail, one cent for collection 
charge). This makes a rather expensive 
form, but in cases where speed is essen- 
tial, it may well prove a sound invest- 
ment. Some time ago, for example, I no- 
ticed Babson’s Reports making use of the 
idea in one of their mailings. 


Here’s One That’s Readable, 
and Furthermore, Believable 


Seems to me that this letter from Hol- 
comb & Hoke, purveyors of the Firetender 
Stoker, ranks rather high in persuasive 
power. If the oil-burner folks hadn’t beaten 
them to it, in my particular case, I might 
readily have lent an ear to their argu- 
ments. Here’s the letter: 

“Important to 
“Furnace Fighters! 

“No two ways about it—you’ve never 
yet met one single human being who really 
felt a warm affection for a furnace. Not 
if he had to feed it—and clean it—and, 
worst of all, PAY ITS BILLS! 

“So we feel perfectly safe in calling you 
a ‘Furnace Fighter’—one who has ‘put on 
the gloves’ when every human instinct is 
crying out for another fifteen minutes’ 
sleep. 

“But if there’s anything worse than 
crawling out of bed to kid a furnace into 
doing its duty (and what vile dispositions 
most of ‘em have—sulky, messy beasts!)— 
it’s the agony of paying for the privilege! 

“Like all intelligent people, you have, of 
course, already become educated to the ad- 
vantages of a stoker—almost any GOOD 
stoker. What we want to talk about is the 
particular, exclusive individual advantages 
of the Holcomb & Hoke FIRETENDER. 

“So we won't bore you with telling how 
a stoker saves you time, effort and money. 
We do want to call your attention to how 
the FIRETENDER saves you more time, 
more effort, more money. 

“Our new improved 1935-6 model—just 
on the market—has everything that made 
previous Holcomb & Hoke models the best 
stoker available, plus four more NEW 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. 

“Will you let one of our men explain 
these advantages to you? Then, send this 
card back to us—NOW.” 


Make This Your Motto: Check 
That List With Loving Care 


The large bulk mailers, who use 2 
great number of lists, cannot avoid a cer- 
tain measure of duplication of advertising 
effort. To check each list for duplications 
would be prohibitive. But merchants and 
others who are able to exercise a more in- 
timate control of their records can and 
should maintain a careful, continuous check 
to weed out repeated names so that they 
don’t bob up inopportunely. 

Not so long ago, a friend of mine re- 
ceived a very touching letter from a cer- 
tain hotel. Beautifully typed, on cost! 
stationery, the letter dwelt at length upon 
the pleasure experienced by the hostelry io 
playing host to this gentleman, expressec 
concern and regret to observe that he hac 
not registered in recent months, hope: 
that they might soon again encounter his 
smiling countenance in the lobby. A ve! 
fine letter. But the only trouble was tha’ 
in the same mail he received two exac' 
duplicates ! 
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To Men Who 
Want to Know How “Washington” 
Will Affect Their Sales 


_ Washington has a direct and important influence on almost all busi- 
ness operations. You cannot plan for the future—you cannot set sales 
policies—or credit policies—or plan expansion—unless you know what will 
be the effect of the legislation which Congress has put on the statute books. 


Because it is after Congress adjourns that rules and regulations and inter- 
pretations are made by the Administrative bureaus. You should know promptly 
what these are. They may have an important effect on your operations and 
on those of your customers. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE is a factual Washington service 
which not only keeps you informed of what is going on by easily-readable, 
interesting bulletins twice a week, but it answers all your inquiries, checks 
any rumors you hear, gets information which you ordinarily would have diff- 
culty in getting for yourself—even if you went to Washington especially for 
the purpose. 


This Personal Inquiry Service is unusual and will save you many a trip 
which you yourself would ordinarily take to Washington. 


For a sample copy of the most recent report, and for further information 
on this unique Service, please fill in and send the coupon below. 


(sit Siig 


1731 H St., N.W. Washington, D. C. Graybar Building, New York 


CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE INC. 
Suite 400, Graybar Bldg., New York City 


Gentlemen: — Please send me without charge a copy of your current report on Legislative and Administrative 
happenings; also information about your unusual Service. 
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Sales Management’s Sectional Index of General Business 
(By Geographical Census Divisions, Monthly Average 1923-1925 = 100) 


BY RAY B. PRESCOTT 


(The state of business expressed in terms of percentage approach toward the “normal” av- 


erage of the years 1923-1925. 


The horizontal bar represents normal. 


tricts follows the standard breakdown used by the Bureau of Census. 
as determined by Ray B. Prescott, are a weighted composite of bank debits and retail sales.) 


The designation of dis- 
The index numbers used, 


UNITED STATES: General business eased up a bit from July, declining 2.0%—but, at that, it is 2.0% ahead of August, 1934. The farm benefit 
payments, which approximate a billion and a half dollars, have encouraged buying in the farming sections quite similar to that of the days before 
the crash in 1929. Some of the farm sections show a small decline from July, which is probably due to the unusually heavy buying earlier in the 
year. However, the development of the Public Works program is maintaining the purchasing power in the industrial sections. The tool mnufac. 
turers reported sales, during their recent Show in Cleveland, approximating $10,000,000—largest since 1929—a most encouraging sign in view of the fact 
that this important industry has already shown rather substantial gains during the past year. 
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August declined 6.0% 
from July but is 23.2% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


August declined 1.2% 
from July but is 7.5% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


August declined 7.4% 
from July but is 21.8% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


August declined 5.1% 
from July but is 24.0% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


August declined 3.9% 
from July but is 18 1% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


Galidounia Growers Will Unite 
Behind One Brand of Canned Wine 


EADING members of the Wine 
Institute of California are unit- 
4 ing their forces to produce, dis- 
tribute and promote nationally 
under one direction a single brand of 
canned wine, E. M. Sheehan, director 
of the institute, San Francisco, and 
David Rosen, its sales counsel, New 
York, have just announced. 

First shipment of 2,500,000 cans for 
the brand, they added, will be made by 
Continental Can Company in about 
four months, The national sales or- 
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ganization will be functioning under 
Sheehan's direction about January 1. 
During 1936, it is expected, 10,000,000 
cans of wine—to be known probably 
as ‘“Vintage Pak” or “Winery Pak’’— 
will be sold, and more than $1,000,000 
spent in advertising, in business papers, 
newspapers, radio and other means, 
toward that end. 

For ten years Sheehan was president 
and manager of California Grape 
Growers Exchange. In addition to his 
work with the institute, he is now also 


director and vice-president of Cresta 
Blanca Wine Company. Rosen, a 
former associate of Julius Kessler, is 
counsel to several wine, liquor and 
beer groups. 

About four-fifths of domestic wine, 
it was explained, is produced in Cali- 
fornia. Although wine consumption 
has increased since Repeal it has not 
kept pace with “hard” liquors because 
much of it, shipped in bulk, has been 
“tampered with” en route. The result 
has been, Sheehan said, lower, and 
lack of uniform, quality and higher 
alcoholic content. The cans are ex- 
pected to overcome these disadvantages. 
They are expected to add the advan- 
tages of easier labeling, handling and 
storing. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


David Rosen E. M. Sheehan 


With the product able to live up to 
claims, it will be advertised largely for 
cooking purposes. This, Sheehan said, 
will not only widen its market but may 
help to lighten the laws and taxes on 
its sale and to make for lower prices. 

The canned wine will be available in 
several varieties in 12, 16, 24, 32 and 
128 ounce (one gallon) sizes. The 
process will also be applied to brandy. 
(It may also be applied to whisky). 

The domestic wine industry pro- 
duced last year about 44,000,000 gal- 
lons, it was explained. Of the 36,000,- 
000 gallons of this which were sold 
in this country, 18,000,000 were con- 
sumed in California, This meant a per 
capita consumption of three gallons in 
California, as against an average per 
capita consumption of two-tenths of a 
gallon for the rest of the country. In 
the wine producing countries of Eu- 
rope, on the other hand per capita con- 
sumption ranges from 28 to 42 gallons, 

The Wine Institute does not hope 
to reach the European level soon, but 
believes that, with the help of sealed 
cans and coordinated sales strategy, the 
United States output may total 100,- 
000,000 to 125,000,000 gallons an- 
nually, or four or five gallons per 
capita, within five or ten years. 


Gruen Promotes “Curvex” 
Gruen Watch Company is backing its 
new “Curvex” wrist watch—in a case ac- 
tually curved by a new arrangement of the 
works—with a magazine campaign in Col- 
liers, S.E.P., Fortune and Esquire and with 
a 26-weeks “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
radio program on Mutual stations covering 
most of the nation’s Eastern half. Adver- 
tising is handled by deGarmo-Kilborn, 
New York. Dealers receive a good deal of 
material for advertising and merchandising. 


Correction With Apologies 


In describing a promotion idea using 
spark plugs inside bird cages (“These birds 
were caught stealing gas’) in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue, an unfortunate error 
occurred. The AC Spark Plug Company 
was referred to as a subsidiary of Chevro- 
let Motors. AC is actually a subsidiary of 
General Motors. Chevrolet is also a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors. No advertis- 
ing was employed in connection with this 
AC promotion except a page in the Sat- 
irday Evening Post and Maclean’s Maga- 
ine. Some 65,000 dealers were supplied 
with bird cages; only 10,000 of these were 
Chevrolet dealers. 
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Actual Photograph* of a Consumer 
Selling a Salesman 


HIS salesman is being sold something; and the something is a 
wrong idea. 


The salesman's boss believes in research—but doesn't believe 
in paying for it. So he has his sales force (in ''spare'’ time, most 
certainly!) go about questioning consumers, dealers, and others. 
Then the boss bases his decisions on the assembled ''facts." 


The "catch" in this method is that the facts aren't facts, that 
salesmen should have no spare time, and that it really costs more 
to do the job this way than it would cost to retain an experienced 
outside organization, such as ours. 


But the real danger is that the salesman, untrained in question- 
ing folks, gets wrong answers—the respondents sell him spurious 
facts. There's a real twenty-years-in-perfecting technique behind 
market research as we do it. Our clients say this technique gives 
them solid foundations for safe sales plans. 


Most large advertisers use outside market research organiza- 
tions, not simply because they can afford to do so, but because 
they cannot afford not to. 


FREE CHECK LIST 


Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 8! kinds of decisions 
his job constantly calls for. No obligation. It 
will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


® Merely a variant of 
the ‘'man bites dog”’ 
idea. 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Magazine and’ Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


Sept. Monthly Totals 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
Sept. Cumulative Totals 


Crass Product Classifications 1935 1934 1935 1934 
1—Automotive Industry ........... $1,057,533 $1,015,540 $10,228,419 $10,397,803 $ 
2—Building Materials and Equipment 234,264 214,330 1,892,730 1,619,831 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco .. 485,843 432,717 4,524,711 3,871,123 
i—Clothing and Dry Goods........ 361,830 295,601 2,997,671 2,378,574 
5—Confectionery and Soft Drinks. .. 226,091 177,811 1,944,603 1,339,663 
6—Drugs and Toilet Goods........ 1,457,549 1,501,939 17,248,916 16,779,259 
7—Financial and Insurance ........ 204,011 229,896 2,256,594 1,891,476 
8—Foods and Food Beverages 1,230,678 1,366,143 12,886,646 14,070,962 
9—Garden and Field .. ; 17,301 16,309 516,972 416,958 

10a—House Furniture & Furnishings 

(Electrical) . Lily ase 50,430 46,165 2,425,324 1,978,843 
106—House Furniture & Furnishings 
aera ae 362,266 401,589 2,728,035 2,622,791 

11—Jewelry and Silverware os 27,120 52,385 728,955 794,623 

12—Lubricants & Petroleum Products 
& Fuel om 280,996 212,655 2,139,214 1,805,182 

13—-Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Supp. 89,036 31,963 607,521 299,963 

14—Office Equipment oy 45,145 58,705 815,419 720,263 

15—Paints and Hardware E 59,788 51,190 695,900 806,091 

16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 130,265 80,058 831,433 749,412 

17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 161,280 150,489 1,271,619 1,110,085 

18—Shoes and Leather Goods . a 132,225 133,940 1,132,907 1,025,029 

19—Soaps and Housekeepers’ Supplies 180,482 461,285 4,935,838 5,058,195 

20 —Sporting Goods . i de 127,266 168,562 1,317,916 1,264,553 

21—Stationery arid Publishers 186,956 166,883 1,427,195 1,263,142 

22—Travei anc Hotels 218,864 187,580 3,058,896 2,744,071 

23—-Wines, Beer and Liquors 222,009 259,362 2,540,430 1,913,388 

24—Miscellaneous 344,312 294,794 2,606,101 2,252,803 


$8,193,540 $8,007,891 $83,759,965 $79,184,083 
2 Ears 5.8 


publications, 11 


Increase—% 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. 
totals on national magazines are based on September issues 
for the monthlies, but including Vogue. The other weeklies tem. 
and semi-monthlies are August publications. 
based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


All figures are 


NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 


August Monthly Totals August Cumulative Totals 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
185,953 $ ‘178,499 $ 2,517,126 $ 2,325,497 


24,472 Nothing . 176,496 83,187 
182,944 38,168 2,190,962 2,199,843 
19,432 19,296 216,333 222,431 
27,800 34,233 832,772 805,721 
966,688 787,052 10,825,150 8,531,568 
26,608 36,014 286,212 $16,499 
876,097 718,640 8,723,777 7,303,306 
Nothing Nothing 21,200 28,481 
1,074 5,850 216,945 273,907 
21,846 Nothing 198,651 33.322 
3,439 Nothing 32,962 11,773 
302,256 189,397 2,228,562 1,833,702 
Nothing Nothing 8,494 15,040 
9,950 Nothing 62,669 133,856 
5,780 7,414 141,791 131,866 
42,966 39,162 645,035 317,657 
596 Nothing 28,117 Nothing 
Nothing 5,950 47,449 5,950 
154,816 112,157 1,608,440 1,311,622 
Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
29,100 23,100 258,208 208,169 
Nothing Nothing 46,150 84,417 
13,777 43,072 193,175 370,487 
4,841 10,866 154,705 105,495 


eeeee 


The monthly 


talent. 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting fi 
or chain broadcasting carried over ee networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting 

The figures cover facilities only and do not include 


$2,900,385 $2,248,870 $31,661,381 $26,753,796 


a . serene 18.3 


ures cover all national 


ompany and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


Sales Signposts on the 
Transcontinental Trail 
(Continued from page 336) 


try. They talk about rain when they 
talk about Seattle, but the annual fall 
here averages much below that of half 
a indeed leading American cities. 
Sales executives may know these 
things, but they must keep them in 
mind in order to see, as I see it, what 
seems to be opening up for this region 
at last. 


It was my good fortune to be in- 
vited to attend in Olympia a formal 
session of what I believe to be one of 
the most significant research bodies 
now operating under quasi-political 
sanction in the United States. The 
Washington State Planning Counsel 
might fall short of the Washington, 
D. C., formula for brain-trusting, but 
if there is not a lot of purposeful dirt- 
scratching in the front yard of the 
country hereabouts within the next five 
years, it will be largely because we 
have gone back to nibbling at the Con- 
stitution for nourishment, and passing 
the buck on getting things done, in the 
good old manner of a few years ago. 

By an enabling act of the special 
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legislative session here in 1933-34, this 
group of nine representative men from 
throughout the state was set up on a 
non-partisan basis to make an inven- 
tory of resources of this comparatively 
new commonwealth in power, in min- 
erals, in forests, fisheries, land per se, 
looking towards a comprehensive plan 
for their utilization. 

Ross Tiffany, veteran conservationist 
and executive officer of the group, 
asked me to be here. When I found 
at the head of the session Ben Kiser, 
of Spokane, with whose clean-cut ideal- 
ism I have been acquainted since 1928, 
I began to sense that this was more 
than a body created to think up ways 
of spending taxpayers’ money. He 
has som active and forward-looking 
in the civic affairs of Spokane for dec- 
ades, and he represents a happy tran- 
sition between the moss-back era which 
asked mostly to be let alone by 
the East, and the era prophesied by 
Roger Babson for this Pacific North- 
west. 

Some of the facts disclosed by Mr. 
Tiffany in a long talk outside the ses- 
sion make it quite easy to understand 
why, at this very moment, for example, 
the Guggenheims are operating in the 
Darrington-Monte Cristo region, east 
of Everett and perhaps 50 miles north- 


east of Seattle. Object: Copper, silver, 
manganese. 

This body was formed for a six- 
years project of research. No member 
may be removed except “for cause”. 
. . . Here is some of the raw material 
already gathered for Eastern industrial- 
ists and business-hungry sales execu- 
tives to ponder over: 

As an example of the type of plan- 
ning to be undertaken, Tiffany cites 
the halibut industry. A few years ago 
it was very definitely ‘“‘on the skids.” 
Through the working of an interna- 
tional commission, this branch of 
Washington state’s highly important 
fishing industry was regulated, zones 
were mapped out and policed, ruthless 
exploitation restricted. A study was 
made of the life habits and history of 
this food fish, and it was found out 
that practically all of breeding age were 
being sent to market. 

The facts were conclusive, and the 
remedy was, for a time, drastic. 

Within the last six years this in- 
dustry has shown steady growth. 
Through a controlled catch, it has been 
brought almost to the peak of its 
former production. 

Salmon! When Referendum 77 was 
passed here last year a bitter feud was 
created among the commercial fishers 
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of Puget Sound. But for the first time 
in the state’s history an appropriation 
for research of $50,000 was made. 
Whether or not it was wise, or even 
fair, to shut down completely on the 
trap fishers in Washington waters, 
while purse-seiners (with thousands 
more votes) and trawlers were per- 
mitted to operate, and Alaska packers 
were given a more limited franchise, 
js a moot point. But with salmon 
sales in the open market breaking all 
records, by statistics of the past week, 
it begins to look as though the end 
result will be profitable, and there will 
be new millions accruing to the spend- 
ing power of this rich, yet almost un- 
touched region of raw resources. 

“The same principle will be applied 
in attacking every one of the important 
resources of the state,” says Tiffany. 

“Take lumber. Altogether too 
much is being shipped out in rough 
manufactured state. While finishers 
close to the major markets may be able 
to fill orders more quickly and carry 
less stock, there is a growing tendency 
towards refining the product right here 
on the Coast. That calls for more 
labor, better labor, higher wages and a 
general spreading of industry. 

“Another phase includes the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee and Diablo 
Canyon and Ruby Dam power projects. 
These will establish a lower power rate 
than anywhere else in the nation. 
What will this power have to work on? 


An Eldorado of Ferro-alloys 


“We have manganese, vanadium, 
chromium, which in alloys are invalu- 
able. In Whatcom County alone there 
are at least half a million tons of 
manganese ore. We have extensive 
deposits of chemically pure silica used 
in making silicon steel, and others not 
so well known of vanadium, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, 

“The ferro-alloys are all electric 
furnace products. Combined with iron 
ores, some of which are available on 
this very coast, they command $60 to 
$120 a ton—ample to cover shipment 
by rail if needs be to the Eastern cen- 
ters requiring them. 

“Then there is wood-pulp. We ex- 
pect to make a thorough investigation 
of the different fibers available for it. 
Already it is a well established indus- 
try in this area. We expect to find 
out a lot more of highly commercial 
value to makers of paper, much of it 
through WPA labor. 

“This is an age that demands speed, 
and speed requires light metals, strong 
construction without weight, in auto- 
mobiles, buses, railway passenger 
trains. What about magnesium? The 
commercial metal is one-third lighter 
than steel and thirteen times as strong, 
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part for part. How can we find a 
market for the almost solid mountain 
of it we have in Stevens County ? 

“State College experimenters have 
pretty well worked out the metallurgy 
of making a commercial metallic mag- 
nesium of that flimsy stuff you see in 
flash-light bulbs — a metal tough 
enough for car bodies and infinitely 
lighter than aluminum! 

“25,000 tons of tin plate, gotten 
from Alaska and across the Pacific, are 
used in the nearby industries, particu- 
larly canning of fruits and fish, We 
have tin here, and will find more. 

“What about fertilizer? Go to 
Idaho for phosphate rock, take your 
nitrogen out of the air with the power 
we will develop here, and you can pro- 
duce more and cheaper fertilizer than 


Muscle Shoals ever could dream of 
turning out. 

“Does the Government want a plant 
for nitrates and munitions? If wars 
there must be, need we ship them 
across the continent with these re- 
sources a few hours from the Pacific? 

“I have touched a few high points 
only. Overcome the inertia of indus- 
try that is looking for a way out of its 
doldrums; convince skilled labor of 
the livable soil that waits to welcome 
those who want, in very truth, a bal- 
anced way of life—and why should not 
the state double in population as we 
sound out and develop our resources 
in the next few years? Particularly 
since we shall be able to ship to the 
East through the Canal as cheaply as 
Ohio or Detroit can ship by rail?” 


AN EXAMPLE OF DEALER-IZING 


Reproduction of 
full page adver- 
tisement, back 
cover, Weekly 


TWO-WAY 
RESULTS 


FOR 


Magazine Sec- 
tion of The 
Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


After advertising for several years in The 
Christian Science Monitor, Rumford Baking 
Powder is now using full pages in the Moni- 
tor Weekly Magazine Section. During the 
past year Rumford was also featured in 411 
advertisements placed in the Monitor and 
paid for by local dealers. Thus national ad- 
vertising in the Monitor secures twofold 
results—unusual dealer co-operation in addi- 
tion to a well-demonstrated reader response, 
Ask for further evidence. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 
London, Paris, Geneva, Milan. 


| “A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME. 


“Moderation” Council’s 
Test Paves Way for 
National Campaign 


(Continued from page 328) 


Straus, R. H. Macy & Company; Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times; William H. Vanderbilt; 
Thomas J. Watson, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation; Matthew 
Woll, American Federation of Labor. 

The campaign will be supported by 
voluntary contributions. For the initial 
work contributions of from $5 to 
$5,000 have been made by various in- 
dividuals. Two of them are Rocke- 


r | | 
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feller and Edsel B. Ford. 
a conference with Ford, Rockefeller 
said in a letter to Colby: 

“We both feel that the approach of 
your organization to this educational 
program is wise, sound and timely, 
and that it gives the best promise of 
any organization in the field of which 
we know.” 

“Free literature’ will be sent to in- 
dividuals who clip a coupon at the bot- 
tom of each ad. Members of the 
council will not talk now about ex- 
pected funds available or expected 
duration of the national job. With a 
number of prominent people already 
concerned and with multitude of other 
people expected to become members 
(many with contributions attached), 
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BON eee 


ACTION 


@ Only busy industrials make a market. By its unique 


circulation plan that covers active plants and by out- 


standing editorial leadership that gets the attention 


of busy buyers, Mill & Factory has set all-time rec- 


ords in both circulation and advertising volume this 


year. Buy action for your advertising dollars. 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd St. 

- 
CHICAGO 
333 N. MichiganAve. 


Following 


however, it has been estimated tha: 
the campaign will cost “at least $500.. 
000 a year’ and that it may run fo; 
ten years. It is also believed that, as 
in the Squibb-World Peaceways radio 
series reported in SM September 15, 
artists and technicians in various fields 
will contribute their talents. 

The council has not approached 
business concerns for contributions yet, 
but probably will do so. Probably it 
will not approach liquor companies, 
even though some of them (Seagram 
and Distillers & Brewers Products, for 
example, already have done “‘modera- 
tion” work of their own in paid space. 

“Editorial support” is being sought. 
The initial release on the campaign, 
for last Wednesday, was sent to every 
daily and weekly newspaper, to 80 gen- 
eral magazines, to 250 religious publi- 
cations, to dailies, weeklies and semi- 
weeklies of universities and colleges, 
to various business papers. 

The day after the first ad appeared 
letters were sent to some 15,000 
“group leaders” throughout the coun- 
try. 

The organization, it was empha- 
sized, is purely voluntary and educa- 
tional. Members need pay no dues. 
No objective (such as putting “teeth” 
in liquor laws) is sought. The pro- 
gram is simply a cooperative effort to 
persuade grown-up people to drink 
not so much, and to hold better what 
they drink. (Says the copy: “A 
blurred brain, a clouded mind, a dull 
eye and a fool’s grin are more dan- 
gerous in an automobile than a stick 
of dynamite in a child’s hand.”) 

And to emphasize that “young peo- 
ple should not drink at all.” 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 328) 


& Eckhardt are in charge. 

Although by no means as large in 
size as Anheuser-Busch or Schlitz, 
which have national distribution, Pie! 
has always been a “shipping brewer,” 
sending its lager to nearby cities. Sales 
figures are closely guarded trade secrets, 
but it is generally recognized that A-B 
is tops in the brewing world, with 
Jacob Ruppert close behind. Schlitz, 
Pabst and Ballantine follow in that 
order. Somewhat further down the 
list comes Piel. The present drive 
is designed to shove Piel further up 
the ladder by opening fresh markets. 


California’s Big Push 


California Conserving Company, 
packer of C-H-B condiments and vege- 
tables, blankets 20 Western and Paci- 
fic Coast states with ads in 160 papers. 
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A premium offer (Colonial party dish 
in exchange for eight labels and 15 
cents) is the main theme. Last year 
the company’s offer of six tomato juice 
glasses for labels moved 165,000 sets 
sad sold more than a million C-H-B 
items. Emil Brisacher and Staff, San 
Francisco, is the agency. 


scece NUT COFFERS OWES 75 


Gum-Girls 

Last June 250 Beech-Nut “gum- 
molls,” girls in colorful Colonial cos- 
tumes, started giving away samples of 
chewing gum. They visited prac- 
tically every city of 50,000 and more, 
greeting people in hotel lobbies, on 
the street and at other public places 
with a sample and the smiling advice, 
“It's refreshing.” Then the campaign 
was broadened. Some 700-800 girls 
were sent to smaller towns; practically 
every community in the U. S. has been 
visited by the samplers. 

Meantime, of course, the company’s 
magazine, car card and poster ads con- 
tinued. Reproduced is an example of 
the current car cards and posters that 
reiterate the theme. McCandlish Lith- 
ograph Corporation, Philadelphia, pro- 
duced it. 


Cavaleade 


The du Pont Company begins on 
October 9 a weekly air program over 
43 Columbia stations. Titled the ‘‘Cav- 
alcade of America,” the program 
stresses the importance of chemical re- 
search in contributing to human happi- 
ness. Incidents from American history 
will be re-enacted vividly but without 
“over-sensationalism.” No specific du 
Pont products will be plugged, but the 
company’s long history will be empha- 
sized. Pages in the S. E. P. and a 
group of college magazines will be 
used also. Agency: BBDO. 


Pleasing the Missus 


To get away from run-of-the-mill 
pictures of pretty men grinning in 
handsome hats, J. Sterling Getchell 
and Knox the Hatter begin an institu- 
tional series that is different. “When 
you get home with your new Knox 
hat . . . don’t argue if your wife 
doesn’t like it... . Her judgment is 
probably better than yours. ... She 
has a better eye for color and a keener 
eye for style. Bring it back, and we 
won't argue either... . If there is 
anything you can ask for that we 
haven't got, in any hat at any price, 
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we'll make you one to order, at no 
extra charge.” 

In other words, if you inspect 
Knox's derbies and demand one in 
green, brown, blue or purple they'll 
make it—without a fee tacked on. The 
offer holds good only for headgear 
within reason; nightmares are out. 

For the present, Knox is confining 
the ads to Metropolitan New York. 
Distributors in other cities may repeat 
them if they care to share the cost of 
newspaper quarter pages. In that case, 
Knox would supply cuts and layouts. 


Philatelisits Hold Up Plane 

Pan American Airways was all set 
to send its “Clipper” on a trail-blaz- 
ing 6,500-mile flight from California 
to the island of Guam. But phila- 
telists, stamp collectors, put up such a 
loud howl that they would not have 
time to get their envelopes to San 
Francisco for special cachets, that the 
plane was run back in the hangar for 
two weeks. 

It was because of pressure from the 
demon stamp collectors that the Post 
Office authorized the “Clipper” to 
carry envelope mail in the first place. 
They hungered for cancellations show- 
ing that their letters had gone to 
Guam or to there and back. Pan 
American's agency, BBDO, therefore 
took newspaper space to inform them 
that if they hurried their letters could 
still catch the plane mail. It was some- 
thing new for PA, which does little 
advertising except in magazines. The 
flight, however, is also a departure. 


J. M. Price, former advertising repre- 
sentatives of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and The American Weekly, and for 
six years assistant to the president of the 
National Candy Company, St. Louis, is 
named sales manager of the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart. 


Hundreds of New 
‘Salaried’ Families 


Pouring into °°" 


OMAHA 


Huge Demand for New Homes 


Local Purchasing Increased 


The eyes of the country are on 
Omaha as hundreds of new 
"salaried" families are being 
transferred here. 


The Union Pacific is trans- 
ferring 275 out-of-the-state Au- 
diting Department families to 
Omaha . . . the HOLC, 40 new 
families ... N. W. Bell Telephone 
Company and others, additional 
scores of new families. 


Rented homes are at a pre- 
mium! New homes are going up 
rapidly! Retail business is greatly 
increased! Everybody is happy! 


Today, as for 25 years, you can 
reach more Omaha families, more ef- 
fectively at lower milline rate, when 
you advertise in Omaha's leading news- 
paper, the World-Herald. There are 
96 World-Heralds sold every day for 
every 100 families living in Omaha— 
85% covered by carrier boy alone! 
Carries far more local, general and 
classified advertising than the 2nd 
paper. 


OMAHA 


WORLD 
HERALD 


CIRCULATION: 
Daily—127,194 Sunday—1 21,982 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., 


National Advertising Representatives 
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MEDIA 4 


AGENCIES 


Wet ye ayer maaaananresaryr remain asta Dry Agencies 


Nearly two years of Repeal, and the rise 
of alcoholic beverages (wine and spirits) 
as a business and as an advertising classi- 
fication, have not brought all the larger 
advertising agencies into this field. 

“Principles” have deterred some. The 
practical aspects of the situation have de- 
terred even more. There are hundreds of 
liquor and wine brands being promoted 
but only a few are “big” accounts. And 
there are some liquor accounts which, cer- 
tain agencies feel, might have unfavorable 
effect on other of their business relations. 

For this summary of “principles and 
practices of larger agencies with regard to 
accepting liquor accounts,” SM did not 
query those agencies already serving one or 
two large or several smaller advertisers in 
this field. Lord & Thomas, for example, 
with the Schenley and other liquor and 
wine companies, was regarded as “Wet.” 
So was Blackman Advertising, Inc. (Sea- 
gram); Young & Rubicam (Frankfort) ; 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. (National Distillers) : 
Campbell-Ewald Co (Hiram Walker, 
magazine); Erwin, Wasey & Co. (Dis- 
tillers Company, Ltd.); Fletcher & Ellis 
(Hiram Walker, newspaper, G & W, Fruit 
Industries) ;* Ruthrauff & Ryan (Brown 
Forman) ; J. Stirling Getchell (American 
Distilling) ; J. M. Mathes (liquor and 
wine lines distributed by Canada Dry); 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon (Calvert- 
Maryland and Julius Wile) ; Cecil, War- 
wick & Cecil (Seagram gins and Julius 
Kessler); Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
(Austin Nichols and Buckingham Corpora- 
tion); Dorrance, Sullivan (Hunter Balti- 


more rye); Lennen & Mitchell (Mumm 
champagne) ; Gardner (McKesson-Rob- 
ins). 


Other agencies now handling one or 
more liquor accounts include D'Arcy: 
United Advertising Agency; McManus, 
John & Adams: and Brooke, Smith & 
French. 

On the other hand, the fact that an 
agency may not now be carrying wine and 
liquor advertising does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that it is “dry.” 

Also the fact that an agency may now 
have one or two accounts in this field 
does not mean that it is essentially ‘‘wet.” 
It would be difficult, and dangerous, to 
attempt to tabulate them under such head- 
ings. 

Among the large agencies regarded as 
“dry” are N. W. Ayer & Son, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn and McCann- Erickson, Inc. 

Ayer could definitely be tabulated as 
such. Wilfred W. Fry, president, has 
reiterated it. Said he: 

‘Many decades ago my firm adopted the 
policy of not advertising alcohol. The rea- 
son for this is simply that, as an adver- 
tising agency, we must identify ourselves 
so closely with the affairs of our clients 
that we are, in effect, a part of their busi- 
nesses. In the case of a client who manu- 
factures or distributes alcoholic beverages, 
this would create for us an impossible 
situation, since we would then be in the 
position of making alcohol attractive to 
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the youth of this country. Furthermore, we 
do no wish to classify our other clients 
with the liquor business.” 

The statement of William H. Johns, 
president of BBDO, was not so emphatic: 
“We accept the advertising of beers and 
wines, but do not at this time accept liquor 
advertising.” 

H. K. McCann, president of McCann- 
Erickson, and Stanley Resor, president of 
J. Walter Thompson, were out of town, 
and did not reply. McCann-Erickson han- 
dles only McCallum’s Scotch among “hard” 
liquors but has a couple of wine accounts, 
among them Baker wines and _ spirits. 
Thompson's only “hard” liquor account is 
Fleischmann’s gin. This is a product of 
Standard Brands and was taken, it was 
said, because Thompson has been handling 
other products of this company. Both 
Thompson and McCann-Erickson serve beer 
accounts. 

Executives of certain agencies about 
whose position SM was in doubt checked 
merely ‘“‘wet.” Among these were A. L. 
Billingsley, of Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
E. R. Goble, Stack-Goble: William Esty, 
William Esty & Co., and Ralph H. Jones, 
of Ralph H. Jones Co. 

C. D. Newell, president of Newell- 
Emmett Company, checked “dry,” but 
added this explanation: “No moral issue 
involved—just better policy for us.” 

Atherton W. Hobler, president of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, said “it is rather hard to 
check either ‘wet’ or ‘dry.’"’ He added: 

“We have no principles or practices that 
would prevent our taking a liquor account. 
However, we have had several opportunities 
and have done nothing about them. 

“We would want to be very sure, if we 
did solicit or were asked to take a liquor 
account, that it be exceptionally sound in 
all of its principles and practices. Know- 
ing the field in a limited way, I think there 
would be only about two or three accounts 
in which we would be interested.” 

Tom Ryan, president of Pedlar & Ryan, 
pointed out that his agency has no liquor 
accounts. “The only account with which 
we talked,” he explained, “did not appeal 
to us as being an attractive one. 

“I think the policy would be decided 
more upon the basis of character and man- 
ner, for we heartily believe that a great 
deal of liquor companies are piling up 
trouble for themselves by their present ad- 
vertising methods.” 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., is serving 
Garrett & Company's Virginia Dare and 
Garrett’s American wines, said Shelley 
Tracy, president, but no liquor accounts. 

“Our attitude toward a liquor account,” 
he added, “is that if there is an oppor- 
tunity to do a successful job, we will wel- 
come the opportunity to serve the account.” 


True Story Abroad 


True Story magazine, points out Carroll 
Rheinstrom, advertising manager for the 
Macfadden publication, is today printed in 
five foreign countries. Complete editions 
are issued in England (circulation 119,645 
A.B.C.), Germany (circulation 230,000), 
and a special True. Story section appears in 


a Swedish, Danish and Norwegian mag. 
azine. 

Although true stories “leap all barriers 
of race and custom,” they are changed 
somewhat for use abroad. In England 
names, locations and language conform to 
British idiom. “Cop” —— “bobbie,” 
“gasoline” becomes “‘petrol,” 


In Ziegfeld’s Pride 


Mutual Broadcasting System takes over 
the New Amsterdam Theatre Root to stage 
the weekly programs of Isham Jones’ or. 
chestra for United Cigar Stores. NBC for- 
merly used the intimate theatre. But before 
that Florenz Ziegfeld glorified his girls in 
revues and after-midnight shows there. 
Other Mutual clients later on will put on 
their programs atop the famous old house. 


Newspapers Don Fighting Togs 


Sixty-six newspapers in 51 cities in the 
United States and a large number of news- 
papers throughout Canada ate now coop- 
erating in an advertising drive to promote 
the increased use of newspaper advertising. 
The campaign is built around the slogan 
“Newspaper Advertising is Point-of-Shop- 
ping Advertising.” 

It capitalizes upon the fact that the news- 
paper is the retailer’s advertising medium 
and must sell goods every day. ‘News- 
paper advertising,” says one of the ads, 
“permits the advertiser to picture and de- 
scribe merchandise at the time when the 
reader is actively planning to buy.” 


Connecticut’s Safety Drive 


A number of newspapers in the East 
have followed the lead of the Hartford 
Times in running a series of full-page ad- 
vertisements, backed by editorial support, 
demanding greater consideration of high- 
way safety, advocating the formation of 
safety councils throughout the state, and 
offering windshield stickers to identify 
these motorists. More than 35,000 motor- 
ists in and around Hartford returned 
signed pledge cards to the Times. 

F. S. Murphy, business manager, reports 
the following results: “Last week-end there 
was no death in Connecticut as contrasted 
to 11 a year ago for the same week-end. 
There has been no death in greater Hart- 
ford for the past five weeks. The Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner reports that in the 
last three weeks there have been 250 less 
accidents, 150 less injuries and 17 less 
deaths than a year ago.” 


New Liquor Directory 


The National Wholesale Wine & Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, under the direction of 
Hugh J. McMackin, secretary, and Horace 
I. Bowne, editor, are bringing out an 
official catalog and directory of wines and 
liquors to be published about December 
1. It will list between six and seven thou- 
sand brand names, and more than 200 
pages will be devoted to listings and articles. 


Station KNX, the 50,000-watt “Voice of 


Hollywood,” recently moved to this new 

$250,000 studio. As a part of the celebru- 

tion they issued an eight-page souvenir 

newspaper, and distributed 87,000 copies 

through the regular circulation of th 
Hollywood Citizen 
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Provost 


They Take New Helms: 


George Benneyan has resigned as pro- 
motion manager of the New York Sun 
after 14 years with that paper, to accept a 
similar position with Mr. Hearst’s New 
York American. He is a past president and 
present member of the Executive Board 
of the National Newspaper Promotion 
Association. Louis J. F. Moore has 
been transferred to the Hearst. General 
Office. Daniel E. Provost has been 
appointed national advertising manager of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. He has 
been manager of gravure advertising since 
July, 1933. 


WMAQ Scores a Beat 


National advertisers and agency men 
were surprised on September 16 to receive 
a printed notice, “Your insurance policy 
will be mailed to you Monday night, Sep- 
tember 16. Will you please issue the neces- 
sary instructions to guarantee its being de- 
livered to you promptly?” That was all 
there was—nothing to identify the sender. 

The following day came the insurance 
policy—exactly similar to the real thing 
even to the glassine envelope. The front 
of the policy told the story that WMAQ, 
Chicago, was issuing policy No. so-and-so 
“Face Amount of Insurance 50,000 Watts” 
—that advertisers will receive from 
WMAQ “better reception, better coverage, 
larger audiences,” etc. The policy was part 
of the promotion celebrating WMAQ’s in- 
crease from 5,000 to 50,000 watts. 


Benneyan 


Agency News 

To Lord & Thomas,Chicago, goes the 
much-discussed Frigidaire account . . . 
Campbell-Ewald Company of New York 
gets the General Motors institutional radio 
program . . Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., of 
Memphis and New York, has been ap- 
pointed by Witsell Bros.-Dean Lilly Com- 
pany, Memphis coffee makers . . . The 
new Briggs Beautyware line of plumbing 
fixtures, a division of Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Company, to Grace & Bement, Inc. 
, Royal Worcester Corset Company 
to Badger and Browning, Inc. Mou- 
quin, Inc., to Mackay-Spaulding Company, 
New York Holland House Coffee 
to Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. ; 
The Dr. Van Vleck Company to George J. 
Kirkgasser & Company Armstrong 
Products Company to Cole-Anspach, Inc. 
.. . Business is so good with Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn that they are moving 
into larger air-conditioned quarters—the 
entire eighth floor of 9,300 feet and 1,000 
feet on other floors—in Chicago’s McGraw- 
Hill Building. 


Donnelley’s Presses 

Farm Journal, claiming 1,100,000 circu- 
tion, with new dress and added features, 
is come off Chicago presses for the first 


me with its October issue. It had been 
rinted for many years in its own plant 

Philadelphia. Recently the mechanics 
ot publication were turned over to the R. 
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R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of Chicago. 

Display ads in newspapers carry the an- 
nouncement of the change and to adver- 
tisers the information comes that they now 
have the advantage of a six-day closing 
date. This is made possible by the speed 
and methods obtainable through a large, 
modern plant. 

Donnelley prints the magazine, Time, 
and, through the use of teletype, the pub- 
lication's New York office has moved its 
deadline for news up to within an eyelash 
of the closing hour. Time’s success in giv- 
ing a speed almost equal to newspaper 
publishing, has received much publicity in 
advertising and publication circles in recent 
months and is no new story. 

Walter B. Pitkin, “nationally famous 
author, teacher, economist and lifelong dirt 
farmer,” has been added to the staff—and 
recently members of the staff have held 
luncheon meetings in Chicago, Detroit and 
New York. Ostensibly the purpose was 
to introduce Mr. Pitkin to advertising pros- 
pects and get over the story of the new 


line-up. 

An official of the Donnelley company, 
— by a representative of SM, modestly 
said: 

“Farm Journal happens to be a magazine 
of the size and kind that can be more 
economically produced by an organization 
that has been developed for just that’ sort 
of thing. The move does allow the Farm 
Journal a much later closing date than it 
ever had before and gives a quicker na- 
tional distribution and so it automatically 
becomes more timely.” 

Farm Journal is featuring Washington’s 
political news in a bigger way than it ever 
has before. It is paying much attention to 
the New Deal and all its phases. In 
its smart October issue it cautiously travels 
a non-partisan pathway. Rumors persist, 
however, that it may later seek to use its 
power in a political way and that this way 
will not be wholly sympathetic with the 
current administration. Graham Patterson, 
publisher, and his associates deny that the 
magazine will grind any Republican axes. 


BUY YOURS 


fhe Ge to, are selling “four out of five” in 


Baltimore, you can “go places” in this market with News-Post Advertising. 
For The News-Post, with its quickened tempo of news, editorials, features, 
comics, sports, carries your story to the quick-thinking, quick-acting, quick- 
buying people of present-day Baltimore. And gives you maximum coverage 
at minimum cost—170,062 (or 84.6%) of the families in Baltimore’s ABC 
city zone—plus 30,997 families in the surrounding territory—all for 35¢ a 
line. Ask your advertising manager to recheck Baltimore before he builds 


your next schedule. 


LG 


IMORE 


EWS-POST 


Baltimores “Outstanding Vlewspaper 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service, 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager. 


On y/) The Baltimore Sunday American has the largest circu- 
” lation in the South . .. 229,832, and still going up. 
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Market Research 
Is Growing Still! 


The October issue of MARKET 
RESEARCH is filled with articles 
you will want to read: 


Market Research and the Counsel on 
Public Relations 
by Edward L. Bernays, Public Re- 
lations Counselor 


New Data on Income in Relation to 
Consumer Buying 
by Ben P. Haynes, Assistant Chief, 
Consumer Market Section, Market- 
ing Research and Service Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


A Way to Pre-Test Magazine Adver- 
tisements 
by Marshall Allen, Advertising Re- 
search Staff, Sunset Magazine 


Market Research in the Building In- 
dustry 
by E. L. Gilbert, Formerly Editor, 
American Builder and Building Age 


A Magazine Copy Testing Method 
by Wesley T. Jones, Production 
Manager, The Family Circle 


Famous Fiction Writers Scout Re- 
search 
by Peter Waring 


The Current Surveys include reviews 
on: 
California Retail Stores 
Underwear Industry Analyzed 
Wine for Cooking 
International Marketing Service 
Guide to Surveys 
The Cleveland Market 
Analysis of Shopping Motives 
Bureau of Census to Check U. S. 
Business for 1935 


If you are not already a subscriber, | 


send in the coupon TODAY! 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 
MARKET RESEARCH, beginning 
1935. 


eoeccccccceces , 


I enclose $1.... Bill me for $1.... (Foreign, $2) 
Name 


Position 
Company 


Street 


City State 
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The ‘SPost-War Advertisers” 


(Continued from page 323) 


Grocery Store Products 


American Products Co. 
Ass’n Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
Best Foods, Inc. 

Brillo Mfg. Co. 

Bunte Bros. 

California Packing Co. 
Campbell Soup Co.* 

Coca Cola Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crescent Mfg. Co.* 
Drackett Chemical Co.* 
Fels & Co.* 

Fleischmann Co. 

R. T. French Co.* 

General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Christian Hansen Labs.* 

H. J. Heinz Co.* 

Hills Bros. of N. Y.* 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co.* 
Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co.* 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 
Lamont Corliss & Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Wm. H. Luden Co.* 
McCormick & Co.* 

Morton Salt Co.* 
Northwestern Yeast Co.* 
Orange Crush Co. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co.* 
Park & Tilford 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Pet Milk Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Richardson & Robbins Co.* 
Scott Paper Co. 

Wheatena Co.* 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son* 


| Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 


Profit return this group—13.3%: 
average for industry—7.9%. 


House Furniture & Furnishings 


American Stove Co.* 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

A. S. Boyle Co.* 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
Chicago Flex. Shaft Co. 
Collins & Aikman Co. 


| Columbia Mills, Inc. 


| Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Corning Glass Works* 
Dwight Mfg. Co. 

Edison Elec. Appliance Co., Inc. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
S. W. Farber, Inc.* 

Fostoria Glass Co.* 

P. A. Geier Co.* 

General Electric Co. 
Health-O-Meter Co.* 

Ilg Electric Ventil. Co.* 

S. C. Johnson & Son* 
Kenwood Mills* 


Landers, Frary & Clark 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 

National Enam. & Stamping Co. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 

Olson Rug Mills* 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Perfection Stove Co. 

Scranton Lace Co. 

Simmons Co. 

Wamseutta Mills* 

Profit return this group—6.7%; 
average for industry—6.1%. 


Lubricants and Petroleum 
Products 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 
Texas Co. 
Tide Water Oil Co. 
Profit return this group—3.9%; 
average for industry—2.0%. 


Machinery, Farm Equipment & 
Mechanical Supplies 

American Laundry Mach. Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chicago Flex. Shaft Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

International Harvester Co. 

Profit return this group—3.9%; 

average for industry—1.1%. 


Office Equipment 


A. B. Dick Co.* 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter 
Co. 

Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co. 

Profit return this group—8.5%; 
average for industry—8.5%. 


Paints and Hardware 


Aluminum Co. of America 

Boston Varnish Co.* 

Chicago Flex. Shaft Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. 

Nicholson File Co.* 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Rutland Fire Clay Co.* 

Profit return this group—8.9%: 
average for industry—4.8%. 


Shoes and Leather 


N. M. Arnold Shoe Co.* 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 

Robt. H. Foerderer, Inc.* 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co.* 
Hartmann Trunk Co.* 
Julien & Kokenge Co. 
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Geo. E. Keith Co. 

Melville Shoe Corp. 

I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 

Scholl Mfg. Co.* 

Selby Shoe Co. 

U. S. Shoe Co.* 

E. T. Wright & Co., Inc.* 

Profit return this group—9.7%; 
average for industry—7.9%. 


Stationery and Books 
American Lead Pencil Co.* 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 

J. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Encyclopedia Britannica* 

Parker Pen Co. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Wahl Co. 

Profit return this group—5.6%; 
average for industry—4.3%. 


Miscellaneous 

All Year Club of So. California* 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc.* 
American Express Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Art Metal Works 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co.* 
Bell & Howell Co.* 
Buxton, Inc.* 
Clark Grave Vault Co.* 
Crawford, MacGregor & Canby* 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
French Battery & Carbon Co. 
Fireside Industries* 
Gruen Watch Makers’ Guild 
Hamilton-Sangamo 
M. Hohner* 
Horton Mfg. Co.* 
Ins. Co. of North America* 
Krementz & Co.* 
Lionel Corp.* 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.* 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co.* 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co.* 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
Traub Mfg. Co.* 
U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Profit return this group—5.0%: 

average for industry—7.6%. 

* * & 


Correcting an Error 


In the September 15 “Open Letter’ 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company of 
Baltimore was included in the group 
of non-advertisers. At the present 
time the company is advertising in 29 
business magazines, and has been a 
steady business paper user for 25 years. 
Harry B. Green, president of the H. 
B. Green & Company advertising 
agency, has handled the account since 
1924, and John R. Wilbor has been 
director of advertising since 1919. His 
house organ, “The Crown of Balti- 
more,” is said to be the most widely 
distributed publication in the beverage 
field. 

We are pleased to report that the 
Airway Electrical Appliance Company 
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likewise should be deleted from the 
list of non-advertisers, for last week 
they appointed the Campbell-Ewald 
Company of Detroit as advertising 
counsel, and a zoned plan of radio 
and newspaper advertising is being 
completed. 


Manufacturers Cash in 
on Joe Louis’ Fame 

(Continued from page 324) 
last writing the Louis ownership was 
holding out for $100,000 for a year’s 
contract. The Joe Louis razor was to 
have been a wedding gift. The cam- 
paign for it would include, of course, 
white as well as Negro markets. 

A duly-approved advertiser may 
have a Louis endorsement for Negro 
markets alone for $2,500 for six 
months. 

Both Wrigley’s and Beech-Nut gums 
are advertised to colored markets, but 
for some reason Louis has permitted 
publicity tie-ups only with Beech-Nut. 
Perhaps it is because Beech-Nut em- 
ploys colored girls in its nationwide 
sampling. At any rate, Joe himself 
chews Beech-Nut when he takes his 
girl out to dances, and at other times. 

The fact that Chesebrough’s Vase- 
line (Esso affiliate) is advertised con- 
sistently in Negro newspaper, and with 


leading firms! Im 


special ‘“‘colored’”’ illustrations, 


may 
have something to do with Joe Louis 


extensive use of it. He applies it to 
his face (to prevent chapping), to his 
scalp and his boxing gloves. He likes 
Grape-Nuts and Flakes for breakfast. 
(The men behind the counters at the 
eathouses around Pompton Lakes habit- 
ually hollered “Grape-Nuts!’’ immedi- 
ately Louis blew in the door. We 
told General Foods about this, and 
they seemed interested.) 

Joe’s trainers also rub his joints with 
Omega oil, and Joe sprays his own 
nose with Vicks Va-tro-nol. 


AMAZING! 
How this Simple 


Plan BUILT @& ts 
MY SALES! b> 


“ONE of 37 plans, 
used by over 5000 


— 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospects. 
They can’t forget me! 
Write AUTOPOINT Com- Ten 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. S™-10 
1801 Foster Avenue, Cueeae i. 


The # Better Pencil 


from American business. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


MANAGING SALESMEN 
IN 1936 


INEFFICIENT SELECTION OF SALESMEN 
POORLY PLANNED TRAINING METHODS 
NEGLECT OF PROVED SELLING TOOLS 

LACK OF PROPER SALESMEN-INCENTIVES 
FAILURE TO PROFIT FROM OTHERS' EXPERIENCE 


These common mistakes of sales managers exact an enormous toll 


The October 10 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT gives specific 
answers to these and hundreds of other sales problems. 
large size, packed with concrete suggestions, definite ideas, tested 
methods, it belongs on the desk of every sales executive. 

It will come to regular subscribers at no additional charge. A 
limited number of copies are available to subscribers who want 
extra copies at one dollar each. 


Place your order now! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Extra 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


$#).50 


from single 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
superior accommodations for 
your hotel dollar in NewYork. 
®@ One block to Times Square... 
3 blocks to 5th Avenue...8 min- 


utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
within 6 blocks. ; 


®@ 32 stories of sunshine...three 
fine restaurants to choose from 


NEW YORK’S 4 STAR HOTEL 


Stott 


‘LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


You will enjoy your 
stay at the Bellevue... 
you will enjoy its world 
famous cuisine .. . its 


smartly modern com- 


...its traditional hospi- 
tality... Your engage- 
ments, theatres, shops, 
sports and transporta- 
tion are conveniently 
close by. 

Rates as low as $3.50 


Air 
Conditioned 
Restaurant 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


when the missionary first travels with 
the salesman of one jobber, and then 
travels over the same territory, selling 


forts and appointments | 


the same line, with the salesman of 


| some competing jobber. All this, of 
course, leads to misunderstandings, 
| cancellation of orders, and general 
| wastefulness. 


The missionary system, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, should be used with 
great care. Manufacturers should hesi- 
tate a long time before starting to 
use it. The trouble is that one manu- 
facturer may handle his missionaries 
with good judgment, while another 
will run wild, and by his extravagances 
in missionaries lead to a general dis- 
organization of the industry. 

Naturally, a great deal could be writ- 
ten about the tie-up of national adver- 
tising with jobbing and retail distri- 
| bution. When national advertising 
plans are not figured out carefully step 
by step, there is great waste. One im- 
portant point in national advertising 
|is to coordinate advertising with the 
| window displays and the local sales 
push of the retailers. 

Then, too, both jobbers and manu- 
facturers are now working out prices 
and sales plans for retailers. An ac- 
'count of these efforts would take a 
chapter in itself. 

According to U. S. Census reports, 
| the total sales of finished merchandise 
in the United States in 1929 amounted 
to fifty billion dollars, and in 1934 
| this amount had been reduced by the 
depression to thirty billion dollars. The 
best statistics we have been able to 
gather indicate that today about 25% 
of the total merchandise sales of the 
country are handled by mail order 
houses and chain stores. Therefore, 
about 75% of the total business of the 
country clears through independent 
sources. 

We estimate that one-third of the 
retailers handling this 75% of the total 
business of the country buy their goods 
direct from the manufacturers. There- 
fore the remaining 50% of the total 
merchandise of the country passes to 
the consumer via the jobber. Accord- 
ing to the census report, the total mer- 
chandising volume of the United States 
| at the present time is around thirty 
billion dollars. This means that the 


jobbers in the United States are an- 
nually distributing about fifteen billion 
dollars worth of merchandise. 
Distribution of merchandise in this 
country since the World War has been 
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going through great changes. One of 
the main causes of these changes is the 
automobile—and truck delivery. The 
efficiency, permanence and economy of 
truck delivery has become an increas. 
ing factor in the localizing of business 
in the smaller jobbing centers. The re- 
sult of this drift in distribution is 
shown in the increasing number of 
branch houses or warehouses being 
established in the smaller jobbing cen- 
ters over the country. In the future it 
may lead to amalgamations of jobbers 
that will give these distributors the 
benefit of largely increased purchasing 
power, and the advantage of local 
truck deliveries to their customers. 


Jewelers Report Sales 
15-25% Ahead of Year Ago 


Wholesale jewelers in Chicago te- 
port that dealers are buying for the 
Fall and holiday trade better than in 
several years. Several old houses, with 
established trade, estimate that pur- 
chases are running from 15% to 25% 
over a year ago. Consumer sales, they 
say, are better in the Mid-West farm- 
ing districts than they have been since 
pre-depression days. 

Feeling in the rural distr’-ts, they 
contend, is better than it ha «en in 
ten years. This is true, they s.y, from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf. 

The National Association of Credit 
Jewelers reports its annual convention, 
held in September in Chicago, as the 
best and biggest in years. Fully one- 
third more manufacturers and jobbers 
exhibited than last year. Buying was 
reported active. 

Very noticeable was the fact that 
generally jewelry houses are laying in 
better quality merchandise than in sev- 
eral years. This does not mean that 
there is heavy demand for high-priced 
stuff. It does mean increased demand 
for a better quality of low- and medi- 
um-priced goods. Which indicates, 
perhaps, that the public is confident of 
better times but isn’t feeling rich yet. 

“Jewelers are paying their bills more 
promptly than in several years,” one 
manufacturer told an SM _ representa- 
tive. “There are fewer failures. They 
are talking ‘happy’ for the first time 
since God-knows-when.”’ 

“Our sales at this convention,” said 
a manufacturer offering a medium- 
priced line, ‘are 500% over last year 
and if you don’t believe it I'll show 
you the orders.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
hooklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Report on Milwaukee Market 
WISN Broadcast Coverage 


A graphic picture of concentrated spend- 
ing power in the market served by Station 
WISN, Milwaukee, has just been published 
by Hearst Radio. This station, in contin- 
uous operation since 1922, and affiliated 
with the Wisconsin News, delivers inten- 
sive radio coverage of the five counties 
immediately surrounding Milwaukee, and 
covers as a secondary market 26 more coun- 
ties in Southeastern Wisconsin. In a series 
of shaded maps, market comparisons are 
presented showing the standing of this area 
in relation to states by (1) population, 
(2) radio listeners, (3) wired homes, (4) 
radio homes, (5) automobile registrations, 
(6) income tax returns, (7) spendable 
money income, (8) retail sales, (9) retail 
sales of food stores, (10) retail sales in 
drug stores. In addition to considerable 
factual material analyzing the market, two 
other features are commendable for their 
practical value. One page reduces to 
quickly visualized bar chart comparison the 
percentage of each of ten market factors 
(population, wired homes, retail sales, etc.) 
in this area as related to the State of Wis- 
consin. In conclusion, a page is provided 
for marketing executives’ use in comparing 
sales in this area. Copies of “WISN, 
Milwaukee, Broadcasts a Most Unusual Fact 
Story’ are available through M. H. Peter- 
son, Hearst Radio, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Loose-Leaf Catalog System 
Presented in Heinn Booklet 


If you have a catalog question, there may 
be an answer for it in a well-designed 
booklet recently published by The Heinn 
Company. Advocating the loose-leaf sys- 
tem of catalog production, the booklet pre- 
sents in a number of questions and an- 
swers the efficiency and economy of the 
method which permits constant change of 
pages to follow changes and improvements 
in the line of products. Included is the 
result of a survey indicating a high per- 
centage of preferences for loose-leaf cat- 
alogs and evidence that firms which have 
received loose-leaf catalogs are following 
through and filing the new sheets promptly. 
Economy resulting from elimination of 
waste-motion due to inquiries and correc- 
tions in connection with orders placed 
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through tight-bound catalogs is likewise 
stressed. For a copy of “The Catalog 
Ouestion,” write W. T. Wood, The Heinn 
Company, 326 West Florida Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Business Good in Minnesota 


A remarkably effective cooperative pro- 
motion piece, concerned with the improve- 
ment in fundamental business conditions in 
Minnesota, has been issued by the business 
departments of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
newspapers and The Farmer. In the case 
of Minnesota, ‘fundamental business” 
means agriculture. This report is a folder 
giving by maps and charts the tremendous 
improvement in the cash income situation 
of Minnesota farmers as compared with 
1934. Specifically, the national figure is an 
increase of 14%—-while for Minnesota it 
is 31%. All but four of the 87 counties 
in the state are rated as “good” in the 
1935 crop map. Brief, factual, the report 
should be weighed by marketing execu- 
tives distributing in the Northwest. In- 
quire of the business departments of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, or Daily 
News; the Minneapolis Tribune, or Jour- 
nal; or The Farmer, St. Paul. 


Correction: 


In the previous issue of this column, 
reference made to NBC’s new “Time- 
Table” incorrectly stated that the study 
showed the “estimated number of Jisteners 
. . . using their radios during each half- 
hour period. . . .” What the report shows 
is, instead, the number of families reach- 
able at these periods, having radios, and be- 
ing at home and, therefore, potential lis- 
teners to any broadcasts. The actual num- 
ber of listeners is, of course, a more variable 
number, greatly influenced by program fea- 
tures. 


| An Important Job 
for a Sales Manager 
| 


‘We Want: 
Experience in Sales Management for 


products sold to industry direct 


| 
| 
| and through mill supply, hard- 
ware, or similar channels. 


A man who can personally sell and 
who can train and supervise sales- 
men. 


Personality and ability to put ideas 
across. 


A men between 35 and 42, now em- 
ployed, and who has a good record 
of business accomplishment. 


We Offer: 
A connection with one of America’s 
outstanding manufacturers. 
An opportunity to make a real show- 
ing. 
Association with other executives of 
high caliber. 


Income that will appeal to the high 
type of man we want. 


BOX 442 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


LARGE MANUFACTURER OF NATIONALLY 
known food items wants man with experience in mer- 
chandising and handling men to supervise several 
states, Experience and ability must be outstanding. 
This is exceptional opportunity for right man. Give 
complete record of experience, age, etc., in answer- 
ing. Reply Box 439, SALEs ANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Confidential Service Bureau for Executives and 
Professional Men. High Salaried Men wishing to 
improve or seeking employment. Moderate fee to 
be paid to finance Direct Mail Campaign. Refund 
provided for. Send name and address to R. H. Bar 
and Co., Dept. H., Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions ot 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


N. 


TEN-YEAR PLAN COMPLETE! 


I gave my decided sales promotional advertising 
abilities ten years of basic front line, not copy 
desk, experience with retail, mail order, converting, 
mill activity (textile predominant). Responsible 
posts, major organizations. I am now ripe fer 
important promotional connection—especially with a 
manufacturer whose problem is to get dealers to 
push his goods. Age 30—married—employed. Box 
438, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE—AN EXECUTIVE RECOGNIZED 
nationally as a merchandiser, organizer, and man- 
ager of men, with background of practical expe- 
rience in administrative and sales capacities. An 
outstanding performance during the height of de- 
pression, proves ability to formulate plans that 
assure results. College and specialized education. 
Box 441, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES AIDS 


SALES MANAGERS ATTENTION 


Novel visual presentation for stressing feature 
points of sales program or company policies. You 
can actually construct your company's “‘platform’’ 
at meetings of salesmen, dealers, jobbers. Platform 
easily assembled without hammer, nails or screws, 
Remarkably effective. Outline for ‘‘talk’’ free with 
each platform. For details, write R. E. Oakes, 312 
Frederick Street, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


TORONTO 


Ml GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA fee 


LONDON, Eng 


HAT ABOUT DIRECT LOANS TO INDUS- 

TRY? A special committee of editors has just 

issued a comprehensive report under this title. 
It was prepared under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors and the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. It is, without question, one of the most 
significant’ of the analytical studies dealing with current 
national questions of business interest for which business 
editors have been responsible. Furthermore, it deals with 
a subject which is of decidedly greater importance to busi- 
It should be 


read not only by executives of those companies who have 


ness as a whole than most people realize. 


need of working capital for one or more worthy purposes, 
but also by executives of those concerns who have no 
such need but who are vitally concerned with the broad 
problem of recovery and with the more specific problem 
of having private industry solve unemployment, thereby 
eliminating any necessity for governmental doles or relief 
activities. . . . Expansion of the direct loan program along 
carefully thought-out lines and through well-conceived 
policies may provide much of the answer for which all 
America has been so earnestly searching. The answer as 
suggested in this report of business editors may very pos- 
sibly constitute a permanent solution of the unemployment 
problem rather than a temporary one as is true of most, 
if not all, of the recovery measures which have been under- 
taken up to this time—and at substantially less expense to 
taxpayers, but with greater sales and profits for private 
industry. Ask us to get you a copy. 


> => 
| EVIVAL OF BUILDING PROCEEDS: Of course, 

the building industry in all of its phases is sufh- 

ciently large to justify wide interest on its own 
account, but its revival on a substantial scale is also recog- 
nized to be of great importance to industry as a whole. 
It is, therefore, worthwhile to take stock periodically of 
what kind of progress is being made. The talk made by 
Arthur Walsh, deputy administrator of the Federal 
Housing Administration, at the recent Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Advertisers Association, 
contains some illuminating, factual material. In private 
business he is vice-president in charge of sales of Thos. 
A. Edison, Inc. Extracts from his address appear on 
another page of this issue. It clearly indicates 
that the building business is definitely moving up and 
that the benefits are accruing almost entirely to private 
business with the government (through FHA) doing an 
important priming job via what, in a broad sense, may be 
termed credit insurance. Almost simultaneously 
with the delivery of this speech, FHA issued a new booklet 
entitled “Modernize For Profit,” which is a manual for 
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merchants, manufacturers and all owners of business prop- 
erty. It is the most important promotional effort of FHA 
along the specific line of commercial modernization as dis- 
tinguished from home building, and is well worth reading. 

Many other significant addresses were made at 
this same Pittsburgh Conference, and no one could attend 
it without feeling that the so-called heavy goods indus- 
tries (including even the heaviest types of plant machinery) 
are already experiencing real revival in sales volume and 
profit results. The unusually large attendance at this con- 
vention bore further witness of the same fact. 


> > 


ACY ISSUES A CATALOG: For many years 
M the New York establishment of R. H. Macy 

& Co., Inc., has been looked upon by merchants 
and manufacturers as an institution of outstanding ability 
and as one enjoying a profit record even during depression 
years which further fortifies its reputation for competency. 
It is, of course, primarily a merchandising business. It 
has always pursued a fundamental policy based upon the 
principle that in the last analysis the consumer is the boss 
of all merchants and manufacturers. The issuance of a 
catalog by Macy’s is, therefore, of more than ordinary 
news interest. It represents, among other things, 
a very far-reaching and well-organized program of a lead- 
ing department store to build up telephone order and mail 
order business on a really large scale. It constitutes a 
new method for selling the public on the whys and where- 
fores of Macy’s Bureau of Standards as a technical guar- 
antee of the merit of the products handled by this store, 
apart from any such guarantees which may be available 
through manufacturers. It embraces a new appreciation 
of the importance of speed and convenience in the selling 
of those products which are bought with greatest fre- 
quency. It contains an easy-to-use index divided into the 
major headings of cosmetics, drugs and toiletries, wines and 
liquors, groceries, candy and housewares. Most significant 
perhaps is the fact that it lists only so-called private brands 
bearing the Macy name or names wholly controlled and 
exclusively sold by Macy’s.. This private brand angle is 
very possibly Macy's direct answer to those factors in the 
business world who have been most anxious to foster price 
maintenance legislation. . . . The catalog is well illustrated, 
very modern in its make-up, and every one of the 2,000 
items presented therein is priced on a unit basis and in 
many cases also on a quantitative basis. 
wherein lie many other impor- 
tant pieces of news about specific 
products and significant mer- 
chandising policies with respect 
thereto. 
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Mm WIFE 


HERE a dozen or more women’s magazines 
W compete for the gold in the city market, only 

one women’s magazine directly taps the rich 
lode of rural sales. —It is THE FARMER’S WIFE 
Magazine—the only women’s magazine written for 
women who live on farms. 

The rural families are “‘pay dirt” today. Farm 
families’ spendable incomes average nearly double 
what they were two years ago. This income growth is 
eighteen months ahead 
of the city market. 

The yield in this 
gold mine of sales is 
higher to the unit, too. 


NEW YORK 


Only ONE Shaft 
LEADING TO THIS A/LY 


VEIN OF PAY DIRT! 


405 Lexington Ave. 


p city Wome W's ¢ 
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ss 


Farm families are 20% bigger. Sell to the 1,050,000 
rural circulation of THE FARMER’S WIFE Magazine 
—and you automatically obtain a bonus of 770,000 
consumers—for where an average city woman buys 
food and family drugs, soaps and household supplies 
for a little more than three people, the average farm 
woman buys for four or more. 

Sell to the richest million of these women who live 
on farms. Find out how THE FARMER’S WIFE’S 
unique circulation methods concentrate this magazine’s 
readership in the 1.289 richest farm counties in America. 
Write or telephone the nearest FARMER’S WIFE 
Magazine office today and find out how to stake your 
claim in this super-rich vein of sales. 


the FARMERS WIFE 


‘Magazine 


The Women’s Magazine with Fastest-Growing Reader Income 


SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery 


CHICAGO 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


ST. PAUL 
55 E. Tenth St. 


ANNOUNCING 


A new book of facts about the American market 


TIME recently published a series of folders reporting on volume of sales 
done by the biggest and best stores. These folders proved to be so much in 
demand that it was decided to publish the information more completely, and 
in book form. 


You will very probably find this book valuable to check against your own sales 
records and territories. It contains full information on 27 different types of 
retail outlets, showing, by charts and by figures, just how important the 


Grade A stores are, and where they are, by states. 


A copy will be sent to you on your request, with TIME’s compliments. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
135 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


